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ANOTHER OF A BETTER HOMES & GARDENS SERIES OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIP STORIES 


Wren big, bluff Sam saw Kate, 


he reported that he ‘“‘fell for her like a 
ton of bricks, and was a goner.”’ Her 
snappy black eyes, quick decisive 
voice, and trig little figure spelt for 
him Romance, with a capital R. And 
in honeymoon days she settled herself 
into the curve of his strong arm and 
discovered there a new and wonderful 
peace of spirit. Each, with more pro- 
found wisdom than they knew, had 
sought out and found a perfect com- 
plement in the other. 

On the train trip home, however, 
Kate says briskly, ““Now, Sam, for 
goodness sake, when we go into the 
diner, don’t slump down on the end of 
your spine. Oh, do come here! Let me 
knot that necktie for you. It’s noth- 
ing more than a string.” 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


With those words Kate enters upon 
her lifework. She’s going to ‘‘make 
something of Sam,” she vows. Before 
their first year of wedded bliss is over 
it seems that Sam doesn’t toe out 
properly as he walks. He stirs his cof- 
fee with a disgusting rattle. When he 
tries to carve a steak it always slops 
over the edge of the platter. His busi- 
ness is dying on its feet, because poor 
Sam hasn’t any push, and as for the 
baby—he holds her exactly like a sack 
of meal. “And I’m only telling you 
these things for your own good, dear,” 
Kate announces firmly. “It’s only be- 
cause I love you so, that I care.” 


AND she really does love him, is the 
pathetic part of it. For when Sam and 
Kate repeated the marriage vow, “Till 


death us twain shall part,”’ they really 
meant it. But arelationship that might 
so easily be radiant and increasingly 
lovely with the passage of the years 
grows more and more tarnished and 
nicked under the battering of Kate’s 
relentless reforming zeal. 


OF COURSE, it’s all utterly futile, 
too, for if Sam is any kind of a man at 
all, the only thing that will change him 
one iota is his own inner conviction of 
necessity for change. It may be that 
one day he’s walking along and in a 
store window catches a glimpse of a 
paunchy, poorly shaved man slouch- 
ing past in a wrinkled suit. With a 
shock, he recognizes that the man is 
himself, Sam Black, who, despite all 
Kate’s clatter, [| Continued on page 36 
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Valuable hints for keeping up the 
appearance of the garden are dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Rice. You'll want 


to index this story for future reference 


/ Xs THE garden pageant moves 


across the stage some tried-and-true 
leaders step forth each season. But 
just as every leading lady requires ade- 
quate support, and just as each first 
violin demands a second fiddle, so in 
the orchestra of the garden many 
plants must play minor parts. 

As the garden stars diminish in glory 
they are quickly followed and closely 
rivaled by such breath-taking mem- 
bers of the troupe that it is difficult to 
decide which are the most dramatic 
acts in the fast-moving drama. Each 
actor carefully limits the hours of ser- 
vice, and few there are which contrib- 
ute more than two weeks to the great 
show of the hardy border. 

To forestall any possible weak mo- 
ments when action might lag, an effi- 
cient manager stages the scenes months 
before the curtain is raised upon the 
sequence which he carefully worked 


The wise garden-planner chooses flowers which will star each season 


Garden Understudies 


By Katharine L. Rice 


out in his mind as he wrote the lines 
and the score, arranged the scenery, 
played costumer, and provided under- 
studies to the temperamental company. 
If the soil is deeply prepared, each 
plant will send its hungry roots far 
down for nourishment, permitting its 
neighbors to flourish in the same way. 
Sun is as essential as food, so often the 
lusty growers must be pruned back to 
ermit good air and to admit sufficient 
light for late varieties to develop. 
The early garden needs few replace- 
ment plants. Not until iris and peonies 
have passed do we realize that a plant- 
ing “om was made to provide subse- 
quent bloom with no serious lapses. 


FOXGLOVES and Canterbury-bells 
are the first replenishers. These bien- 
nials thrive best when set into their 
permanent places in September while 
there is still ample time for good root 
growth so necessary to resist the thaw- 
ing and freezing of our trying winters. 
If the foxgloves are banked up in late 
fall, or tied up like heads of lettuce, or 
otherwise protected so that moisture 
does not get into their crowns, they 
will come on rapidly in the spring and 
be on hand to tide over an otherwise 
difficult interim. Spring planting of 
these biennials is especially successful 
when they have been wintered in a 
coldframe left several inches open, for 
it is not cold that injures them but 
heaving and moisture in their crowns. 
At no time is the garden more restful 
than when these two plants dominate. 
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In combination they are supremely 
beautiful but not exciting nor too 
straining upon the emotions. For those 
who will give them favorable condi- 
tions they will prove to be the salva- 
tion of the early summer garden. 


THE Royal Bellflower (Campanula 
latifolia macrantha) precedes rather 
than replaces the various forms of 
Canterbury-bells. Their umbels of pur- 
ce bells are carried on stems 3 feet 

igh. They supply a very acceptable 
accent when Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
is the feature of the spring and have 
the further advantage of being true 
perennials. The Chimney Bellflower 
(Campanula pyramidalis), the tallest 
of the family, reaching to 5 or more 
feet, is biennial, takes almost no room, 
and is invaluable for its porcelain-blue 
color as well as for line. 

The Golden Columbine (Aquilegia 
chrysantha), which supplies that early 
note of light yellow so enlivening to a 
mixed planting, is closely followed by 
the perennial Yellow Foxglove (Digi- 
talis ambigua), which continues in 
bloom over a long period. Aguilegia 
longissima promises to have larger 
flowers in this color, longer stems, and 
to be superior in every way to chrys- 
antha, which, however, is so tall and so 
prolific a bloomer that it must not be 
discarded lightly. 

Salvia sclarea is another interest- 
ing biennial which serves a fine pur- 
pose in later days. Its gray leaves are 
decorative and its loose head of laven- 








der bloom always excites comment. A 
few of such unusual plants as these 
make for distinction. Salvia pitcheri, a 
true blue perennial, blooms in August 
and September. 

Nothing can take the place of del- 
phinium blue or so adorn the garden 
as do the giant hybrids of the oe 3 
but a clear fine blue at a lower level 
follows them when abundant use is 
made of Delphinium chinense, of which 
Blue Spire is the most intense in color. 
Another trick is to lift the seedlings of 
the hybrids blooming for the first time 
in the trial beds. They will not attain 
great height the first season, but by 
placing them toward the front they 
will make a good showing in carrying 
on the much-to-be-desired blue until 
the second bloom of well-established 
plants comes to the rescue. This lifting 
of blooming plants must be done with 
care, keeping the roots closely packed 
in the soil in which they grew, then 
following with immediate and thoro 
waterings until well set. 


SUCH flamboyant things as the Jap- 
anese Iris can hardly be classified as 
replacement. They are at their best 
when planted in mass, but a few groups 
in the border will greatly pep up late 
June when the Tall Bearded and Si- 
berian Iris have passed. The spots giv- 
en to them should be heavily fertilized, 
made loamy with humus, and a good 
deal of fine peat, soaked to the satura- 
tion point, worked in to retain mois- 
ture which these plants must have in 
abundance before blooming. A table- 
spoonful of aluminum sulphate dug in 
once each year around the roots will 
keep the soil sufficiently acid. 

The Taplow Blue Echinops is a most 
desirable plant and helps out amaz- 
ingly after delphiniums are over. This 








is a sturdy plant and fine doer, but of- 
fered by few catalogs. The flower heads 
of Taplow Blue are much larger and 
much bluer than those of Echinops 
ritro, and are carried on stems over 5 
feet high. The steely blue note which 
they supply may be considerably pro- 
longed by brushing off with the hand 
the faded florets; then the balls will 
remain in fine form for fully another 
week. 

Anemone hupehensis may be called 
replacement bloom, but again before 
rather than after the event. It pro- 
vides the anemone type of flowers 
many weeks before the ari Ponce 
Japanese Anemone comes to adorn the 
last days of the garden. When planted 
just behind the lovely Statice latifolia, 
backed by Artemisia Silver King, it 
leaves little to be desired. That little 
is the final touch supplied by a group 
of Lycoris squamigera (Hardy Ama- 
ryllis). The foliage of 
this glorious plant 
starts early in the 
spring, then disappears 
by July, after which it 
suddenly sends up, as 
tho by miracle, naked 
stalks, topped by 
bunches of lavender- 
pink lily-like flowers 
which have a delight- 
ful fragrance. These 
bulbs add a fairy-like 
touch quite indescrib- 
able. 

Verbascums should 
not be overlooked. They 
not only replace the 
lighter shades of yel- 
low from earlier days, 
but for many weeks 
they are the life of the 
party. Two biennial 


varieties, Harkness hybrids and Olym- 
pian Mullein (V. o/ympicum), are tall 
and very showy, while the perennial 
variety, Purple Mullein (V. phoenice- 
um), less tall and with smaller flowers, 
serves an altogether different archi- 
tectural effect. These come in many 
shades, but it is yellow that the garden 
needs to supply, a color which the 
phlox family, then so abundant, has 
not attained. The basal leaves are very 
decorative, but many may be removed 
from those plants sufficiently toward 
the rear of the border so that they are 
not exposed to view. This relieves 
spaces for zinnias and other follow-up 
crops. 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis fol- 
lows V.. spicata and amethystina and is 
the best of the blue veronicas for hardy 
garden use, but the native V. virginica 
has a style not duplicated by any oth- 
er plant. Its [ Continued on page 50 


























Canterbury-bells 
and English Dai- 
sies, being bien- 
nials, are trans- 
planted to their 
places in spring 


Select permanent 
and outstanding 
foliage, for it is 
quite as valuable 
as flowers for an 
all-the-year-round 
effect in the garden 
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COOL DRAUGHTS 
FOR THIRSTY DAYS 


By Clementine MacArthur Allen 


hic: frosty beverages, glinting with ice 
cubes, afloat with slivers of lemon or sprigs 
of mint—we know of nothing at our house 
more coolly alluring these warm August days. 

Perhaps you like your draughts tart and 
tingling? There are all sorts of these with 
lemon juice as leading lady. Or if you’ve a 
sweet tooth, sip freshness from a honey-fla- 
vored drink. Lemonade and orangeade 
sweetened with honey are worth looking in- 
to. Or concoct yours from the juice of dried 
apricots stewed with plenty of water. Strain 
and sweeten with honey to taste, then chill 
and serve over shaved ice. Next time add 
another gay quirk by blending with this 
mixture an equal measure of chilled pine- 
apple juice. 

This pleasant juice, by the way, is in it- 
self healthfully refreshing, and combined 
with other fruit juices seems to round out 
their lusciousness. Just as a starter, tanta- 
lizing yet satisfying, is— 


HAWAIIAN NECTAR 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


V4 cup strained lemon 
juice 

114 cups hot water 

4 cup light-colored 
honey 


4cups unsweetened 
pineapple juice 

114g cups crushed 
strawberries 

| cup strained orange 
juice 


Mix the fruits and juices and chill. Dis- 
solve the honey in the hot water and cool. 
Combine this with the fruit juices and serve 
over ice cubes or over crushed ice. 
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Frosty, tinkling draughts, gay with fruit and mint, glancing with colored ice . . . 


SUGAR SIRUP 
Often in preparing cool beverages we grow 
impatient waiting for the sugar to dissolve. 
A medium sugar sirup, made up in quantity 
and kept in a fruit jar, is one good answer. 
Bring the sugar and water to a boil, then 
cool. Use 1 cup of sugar to I cup of water. 


Ruby Cup is another temptation. We 
vary it according to the fruits in season— 
strawberries, raspberries, red plums, cran- 
berries. A bit of red vegetable coloring is of- 
ten needed for strawberries and raspberries. 


RUBY CUP 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
24 cup orange juice 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice (14 cup with 
raspberries) 


2cups berries or 
chopped plums 

2 cups water 

l cup medium sugar 
sirup 


Cook the berries or plums in the water 
until the fruit is soft. Strain thru cheese- 
cloth, add the sirup and the other fruit 
juices. At serving time pour a little over ice 
and fill the glasses with charged or clear 
chilled water. 


We’ve been squeezing our drinks out of 
fruit peels and rattling them out of ice cube 
trays so long now that we’ve almost for- 
gotten how much ginger root can add. 
Preserved, it is put up in little jars. The 
sirup adds pleasantness to many beverages. 
Here’s a wedding of new and old favorites: 
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PINEAPPLE-GINGER 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


3 cups water 14 cup lemon juice 

2 tablespoons ginger 1 cup crushed pine- 
root apple 

WA ; : , 

4% cup sugar 4 cups unsweetened 

4 cup honey pineapple juice 


Simmer together the water and ginger root 
for 25 minutes. Strain, add the rest of the ingre- 
dients and let stand until cold. Chill and serve. 


Figs are fun for a change. Eve can have her 
fig leaves. We'll take the fruit. 


FIG DELIGHT 


[a TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE 


2 pounds figs 34 cup sugar 


2 quarts boiling water 14 cup honey 

l teaspoon grated \4 cup strained lemon 
lemon peel juice 

1 tablespoon grated 16 cup strained 
orange peel orange juice 

Tiny piece of mace 3 cups unsweetened 

4 cloves pineapple juice 


Wash the figs and cover with the boiling wa- 
ter. Let stand overnight. In the morning sim- 
mer until the figs are tender. Strain the juice 
(reserving figs for other uses). To the hot juice 
add the next 6 ingredients. Let stand, covered, 
until cold. Strain and add the remaining fruit 
juices. Chill thoroly. Serve with 2 tablespoons 
of cracked ice and a slice of lemon in each glass. 


One of our most teasing fruit beverages is 
Golden Punch. It’s been a favorite for many 
years and always its entrance is heralded with 
cheers. We like to prepare it early in the day, 
adding the chilled water at the last moment. 


GOLDEN PUNCH 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Juice of 3 oranges Juice of 4 lemons 

1% cup chopped pine- lcup fresh white 
apple cherries, cut in bits 

cup chopped, 14 cup medium sugar 
sweetened, stewed sirup 
quinces 


Combine all these in the refrigerator in the 
early morning. At serving time add 1 quart of 
ice water and pour over a spoonful of cracked 
ice in each glass. 


Another old-time drink that is still “going 
strong” is— 


GINGER CUP 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


1 tablespoon ground V6 cup strained lemon 
ginger juice 

2 teaspoons grated Stoned cherries, lem 
lemon rind on rind, mint 


Y% cup sugar 


Tie the ginger and grated rind in a piece of 
cheesecloth and drop into 1 quart of cold water. 
Bring to a boil and add the sugar, stirring until 
dissolved. Cool, add the lemon juice, remove 
the cloth bag, and chill the drink. Serve with 
3 or 4 stoned cherries, bits of lemon rind, and a 
sprig of mint in each glass. 


I’ve been noticing soda fountain enthusiasts 
lately. The hotter the day, the more lime drinks 
are passed over the counter. So, taking the tip, 
I’m adding this next to my portfolio of cool 
creations. [ Continued on page 46 
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California 
Colonial 


An interesting variation of a familiar and 
favorite style of architecture, adapted 
to the color of the Great Southwest 


By Rose Connor 


ores 


~ faq, 


7 \ SMALL home which, because of its simple, beau- 
tiful lines and quiet dignity, immediately attracts the 
attention of the most casual passer-by, is this one de- 
signed by H. Roy Kelley, well-known Los Angeles archi- 
tect, for Mr. and Mrs. H. W. McGowan, Better Homes & 
Gardens readers of that city. 

Except for the dark shake roof and the light red 
bricks of the entrance stoop and the path leading to it, 
the house is all very light in tone—cream stucco walls; 
white shutters, trim, and door; and brick chimney, 
painted cream. A deeper and richer tone appears in the 
interesting shadows cast by the well-designed cornice, the 
shutters, and the reveal of the entrance door. 

This use of white and near white for all the exterior 
details not only enhances the unusually restful qualities 
of the house, but makes it appear larger and longer than 
it actually is, because the surface is not broken into small 
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=} - The planting is in keeping with the architecture 





spaces. White glass curtains at the windows 
add to this effect. 

Situated on a straight and nearly level street 
in one of the newer subdivisions of Los An- 
geles, the McGowan home has its natural 
charm increased by being built on a lot which 
is slightly above the level of the street and the 
neighboring lots. In addition, it boasts a well- 
grown pussywillow tree and an even larger 
Weeping Willow which, especially in the 
spring, add a note that is seldom found in a 
California garden. The planting around the 
house is in keeping with the type of architec- 
ture and consists of a privet hedge planted 
along the south side of the lot and in front of 
the entrance and path, rapid-growing shrubs 
on either side of the entrance, vines on the 
north side in the narrow space between house 
and drive, and climbing roses on the trellis at the rear. 
Yellow roses are also rapidly covering the trellis fence 
surrounding the drying yard. 






THE house shows a great deal of Colonial influence in its 
details, altered and adapted to the climate and life of 
southern California. The windows in the principal rooms 
are double-hung and quite large, about 3 feet 6 inches 
by 5 feet; the smaller windows are metal casements. By 
using the two types of windows, Architect Kelley was 
able to have all the lights approximately the same size 
and shape. The six-panel entrance door, the fluted pilas- 
ters, the wood cornice, and the molded trim around the 
windows are all small in scale, thus making the surround- 
ing area of plaster wall appear larger in proportion. The 
brass lantern is also well designed and the built-in mail 
box, which is placed in the reveal and opens directly 
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The McGowan lot, 50 by 150 feet, is slightly 
above the street level and the neighboring lots 
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Use of white and near white for all exterior details makes the house appear larger than it is 


into the living-room, is convenient and inconspicuous. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGowan’s requirements were few and 
explicit, and they wisely left the carrying out of their ideas 
to the discretion of Mr. Kelley, whom they selected be- 
cause they were familiar with a number of attractive small 
houses he had designed. They wished the living-room to 
be as light and sunny as possible, with a window in both 
the south and east walls and French doors opening into 
the garden; there was to be a breakfast alcove as well as a 
dining-room; a light and well-ventilated kitchen, con- 
veniently arranged; a service porch which would likewise 
serve as a laundry; their own bedroom and that of their 
small daughter to be at the rear and open upon the gar- 
den; two bathrooms, one with a shower and one with a 
tub, besides other up-to-date plumbing fixtures; an extra 
room which could serve as playroom, sewing room, or 
bedroom; plenty of closet space; and a small basement 
for the automatic gas furnace and water heater. 


ALL the rooms were to be large enough so that the nec- 
essary furniture, part of which was to be brought from 
their former home, could be conveniently arranged with- 
out crowding, and as many rooms as possible were to 
open upon the garden. Furthermore, the house should be 
so placed on the lot that there would be sufficient room 
for a two-car garage, a drying yard, a graveled space for a 
sand pile and gymnasium apparatus, a small garden plot 
for vegetables and flowers, and a lawn. 

The lot is 50 feet wide by 150 feet deep. The accom- 
panying plan shows how Mr. Kelley developed these re- 
quirements into a livable and delightful small home. 

The interior color scheme blends harmoniously with 
that of the exterior. The dining-room, the living-room, 
the bedroom directly behind it, and the hall are all fin- 
ished in cream-color plaster, with plaster reveals. The 


doors, mantel, and sash are painted the same color. In 
the living- and dining-rooms the curtains are of cretonne 
in a flowered pattern in soft shades of tan, green, yellow, 
and blue, on a cream ground. The rug is in an all-over 
Early American design in tan, brown, green, and yellow. 
Wide double doors, which fold back against the dining- 
room walls, make it possible to shut off this room. The 
entrance door has closets on both sides of it. 


THE breakfast room is really part of the kitchen, for 
there is no door between them. It is a bright, sunny room 
in spite of its location, for a large bay window fills the 
entire north wall and permits the sun to enter during a 
large part of the day. Against the opposite wall is a built- 
in cabinet, with linen drawers and cupboards below the 
counter, and cupboards with glass doors, displaying an 
attractive collection of bright dishes, above. 

The kitchen is in cream, green, and white. An unusual 
and very convenient feature is the cabinet for pots and 

ans which is placed at the right of the range. It is 3 feet 
bigh and the top is covered with cream and green hex- 
agonal tiles. Above it is a shallow cupboard for sugar, 
flour, and other cooking ingredients. 

The two principal bedrooms are corner rooms with two 
large double-hung windows and simple white curtains 
with a touch of color at the edge. The child’s room is 
papered in a gay design of small nosegays in rose, blue, 
and green; her parents’ room in a small figured pattern of 
red on a white ground. The woodwork is painted ivory 
and the ceilings are white plaster. One of the bathrooms 
is tiled in green and white, the other in cream and yellow. 

The McGowans have lived in this house for over a year, 
and as the trees and shrubs grow larger and a special piece 
of furniture or smaller article is added here and there, it 
constantly becomes a source of greater pride and pleasure. 
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Crazy 


Quilts 


and Gardens 


Now I know the meaning of flower color, form, and texture 


By Fae Rowley 


| STARTED my garden in much the 
same manner everyone does. I wanted 
flowers. I had my back yard spaded 
into beds of various and sundry 
shapes and sizes, planting them with 
whatever annual, perennial, and bi- 
ennial met my fancy in the seed cata- 
log. Rough-coated zinnias nudged 
dainty Sweet Peas. Blue-reds and yel- 
low-reds, magenta and orange screeched 
and screamed at each other in the 
same bed.—There’s no doubt about 
it, my garden looked the part of the 
craziest of crazy quilts spread out for 
an airing over my back yard. 

When winter came my lawn looked 
like a cemetery of newly dug graves. 
I knew something was wrong. Fortu- 
nately, a garden-club friend happened 
along and diagnosed my trouble. “You 
need a plan,” she told me. “Don’t go 
to your garden and dig a bed here for 
the zinnias and one over there for the 
marigolds. Instead of planting them in 
unrelated beds and masses, put them 
into a border at the outer edge of your 
lot and leave the greensward center 
clear. You don’t pile your furniture in- 
to the middle of the room, do you? 
Well, don’t do it in your garden either.” 

Many authorities say that the first 
study in flower-gardening should be 
color. It’s equally important to large 
and small gardens. One need not be 
deeply versed in art or talk a lot of 
nonsense about it to distinguish the 
difference between discord and har- 
mony in color. Some people are born 
with a subtle color sense. Some who 
are born without it may acquire taste 
thru study and experience, but until 
it’s attained the most satisfying gar- 
den effects are impossible. 


Color Effects 


Blue. Let’s consider flower color. Blue 
lengthens distance and adds depth to 
shadow. Therefore, if your garden is 
small and you wish to create a feeling 
of space rather than a crowded effect, 


A billowy cloud of babysbreath rises with the 
steps to create a soft, misty haze in keeping 
with the informality of the stone arrangement 


have blue flowers predominate, being 
sure to plant plenty of blue in the 
farthest border. This need not be a 
monotonous one-color garden. It 
means using blue flowers in all their 
gamut of tints and hues, bringing it 
to life here and there with a contrast- 
ing touch of white, pink, or red. 


Yellow. To shorten the garden let yel- 
low predominate, especially at the far 
end—which makes a large space seem 
more intimate. 


Red. I think of bright red in the garden 
as an exclamation point to a sentence. 
It’s so insistent in its effect that it 
eclipses most every other color. It’s best 
used in an isolated position or placed 
at the entrance to a garden or front 
border where one walks away from it. 
Red flowers planted in the foreground 
or in front of a mass of dwarf ever- 
greens are a glorious picture. 

The vivid beauty of the cardinal- 
flower is pitifully out of place among 
most garden flowers but is a joyous 

jicture when seen rising in colonies 
iste a stream that mirrors its beauty. 


White is a peacemaker among warring 
flowers. And those who work down- 


town by day should plant white flow- 
ers in their gardens for evening effect 
and night enjoyment. Flowers such as 
Nicotianas, white Asters, white cos- 
mos, white larkspur, Datura, tube- 
roses, mockoranges, white roses, and 
Sweet Alyssum are indispensables. 


Green is Nature’s own neutralizer. 
Even screamingly opposed colors are 
rendered inoffensive by broad green 
stretches between them. 


Kinds of Color Harmonies 


Analogous Harmony. Working for col- 
or harmony in the garden is much the 
same as in flower arrangement. And 
for the beginner it will be easier to 
start with flowers of analogous colors 
—that is, tints and hues of the same 
color. For instance, a background of 
lavender basketflower, deeper laven- 
der larkspur as a center planting, and 
pote verbenas as an edging would 

e an analogous harmony. Or, use 
yellow zinnias as a background, flame 
snapdragons in the center, and deep 
marigolds as a border. 


Contrasting Harmony. For those who 
like to combine colors that make you 
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catch your breath, the contrasting 
border is desirable—scarlet zinnias 
and white daisies, blue cornflowers 
and red poppies, orange tulips and 
purple pansies. 


Flower Characters 


FLOWERS are as varied and inter- 
esting in character as people. Analyze 
every flower, shrub, and tree you 
plant; then you'll be surer of selecting 
plants in harmony. 

The reason most of us dislike can- 
nas is because we have seen them 
wrongly used. Usually they’ re corralled 
like cattle in a suffocating pen-of-a- 





bed. If they were used in groups of 
five as a strong accent in a perennial 
border or placed in clusters at the 
foundation of a Spanish house, their 
beauty would be enhanced. 


Form. Two dominant qualities that 
mark the character of a flower are its 
form and texture. By form I mean 
whether it’s a steeple flower, tall and 
slender, an accent in the garden, or 
button-shaped like zinnias and roses, 
which are the most common. 

The third form of flowers are those 
called fillers. The ideal border uses a 
preponderance of button forms ac- 
cented with clusters of steeple flowers, 
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The width of this rose-laden 
arch, like an open-flung door, 
offers generous hospitality to 
a wide circle of family friends 


such as gladiolus, Veroni- 
cas, Tritomas, larkspur, 
delphinium, with here and 
there a softening mist of 
babysbreath, Thalictrum, 
or statice. Use such fillers 
in large masses, as in the 
photograph on the oppo- 
site page, but don’t over- 
use them. 


Texture. By texture I 
mean the character of fo- 
liage, the substance of flow- 
er and leaf—whether light 
and thin, rough and dull, 
or thick and glaucous. Hol- 
lyhocks are strong and 
dominant of character, their 
flowers large and button- 
shaped, their stemssteeple- 
like, their foliage coarse 
and rough. The hollyhock 
is one of the most domi- 
nantly decorative plants. 
It must be used in bold 
clumps standing sentinel 
at gateways to sturdy old- 
fashioned gardens, or in sol- 
dierly clusters at the door 
of an Early American house 
that’s sturdy and squat. 

The iris is refined of sub- 
stance and growth, yet 
with enough character in its 
pointed glaucous foliage to 
give it a place either in re- 
fined formal areas or the 
informal border. 

The peony is dominant 
in form and superb in size. 
It demands a wn border 
with tall spikes of delphinium nearby. 

Coneflowers, Helianthus, perennial 
Asters, foxglove, and goldenrod are 
rustic of character, loving to run riot, 
and should therefore be used in nat- 
uralistic woodland types of gardens. 

Pansies, forget-me-nots, larkspurs, 
cosmos, Sunshine China-asters, snap- 
dragons, babysbreath, and roses are 
for the refined formal or semi-formal 
gardens, fitted to small areas and bor- 
ders, combining well with white lattice 
fence and refined shrubs. 

Petunias, Nicotianas, nasturtiums, 
and phlox are free growing, with a pro- 
fusion of bloom, and therefore fitted 
to the old-fashioned garden. 
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~ Flowers | hat Fly 


“Our Home World of Wonders,” No. 17 


Cotor and motion! How beautiful and graceful when combined! Dazzling colors of flowers 
are duplicated in living things—butterflies, in your garden and mine. What do you know about 


them? Their life stories are astonishing, as seen in this seventeenth chapter in ‘Our Home World 
of Wonders” series. —EDITOR. 


By Hiram Jefferson Herbert 


O, ALL the beautiful subjects in the beautiful king- 
dom of Nature the butterfly is the most beautiful of all. 
Along with the moths they give us flashes of joy and 
colors that can be captured only by the soul. In our own 
North America about 9,500 species of butterflies and 
moths glorify the land, of which number about 650 are 
butterflies. We find them, in their different species, from 
the lowest valleys and the hottest tropics to the highest 
peaks and the frozen Arctic. Emerson left us: 




























“Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet.” 


For many years the study of the butterfly has been to 
the naturalist one of romantic adventure and profit to his 
happiness. Much work has been done in classifying the spe- 
cies and in observing their extremely curious and interest- 
ing characteristics, as well as their benefit to commerce. 

Only a few species of the butterflies have proved to be 

ests. Not only are they beautiful; they are positively 
sdiciens, They form a group of insects pursuing very 
much the same form of existence, and in the realm of evo- 
lution are of recent origin—which is well to know. 

However, the moths reveal to us an entirely different 
scheme. Their habits, appearance, color, and places of 
abode are curiously diversified. The caterpillars of certain 
species of the moths—only about 100 of the thousands of 
species—exact terrifying tribute from our orchards, our 
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fields, gardens, shade trees, and our lawns; from clothing, 
flour mills, and beehives. They appear to be no respecters 
of parts, affecting alike leaf, stalk, root, sap, blossom, 
and fruit. Because of these wanderings from “‘the straight 
and narrow,” the moths give us much concern. 

Between the butterflies and moths we find striking dif- 
ferences, the most outstanding of which we find in the 
shape and formation of the antennae, the body, the wings, 
and the nymphal sleep. The antennae of the butterflies 
are knobbed at the extreme ends, while the moths’ are 
plumed and feathery, with but few exceptions. The bodies 
of the butterflies are slender and for the greater number 
hardened with chitin; whereas the bodies of the moths 
are larger, downy, and plump. Generally the butterfly 
rests with wings folded, upright; while when in repose the 
wings of the moth are spread, the forewings covering the 
hind ones. To the day and the sunlight belong the butter- 
flies, and thru the solitude and moon-softness of the 
nights do the moths flutter. When the butterfly larva 
goes into its pupa for its unfed, unbroken chrysalid nap, 
it is encased by a hardened substance. That of the moth 
burrows into wood, grain, the ground, or weaves about 
itself a soft cocoon of finest silk wherein it sleeps in the 
comfort of sovereigns. 

Some naturalists believe that the antennae are the or- 
gans by which they detect the distant. calling of their 
mates. At such periods the antennae do seem to be excited. 


A MEMBER of the moth genus bears the distinction of 
being the only insect domesticated by man (excepting, of 
course, the honeybee). It sounds funny, doesn’t it, to 
speak of man domesticating an insect? But it’s true. The 
name of this is Bombyx mori, the silk-worm moth. 

The larvae of this industrious moth supply our world 
with purest silk, one of the most intricate and amazing 
processes in our world of natural wonders. Silk that is used 
in the finest textiles, and which cannot be produced arti- 
fically in such perfect texture. From far-away China, 
exclusive of that used and unaccounted for in remote sec- 
tions, we obtain the incredible figure of approximately 
90,000,000 pounds of silk a year. 

The life-span of the butterfly is one of question. The 
life of some of the butterflies and moths, such as the silk- 
worm moth, is so brief that they [ Continued on page 58 


Butterflies, in a myriad of colors and forms, visit our flowers to sip the 
nectar. Some of the most beautiful are: 1, Viceroy; 2, Silver-bordered 
Fritillary; 3, Banded Purple; 4, Monarch; 5, Tiger Swallow-tail; 6, 
Painted Beauty; 7, Comma (Photographs by Gertrude S. Klugh) 
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Have You Ever 


Sown a 


Cover Crop? 


By M. G. Kains 


—- the introduction of the automobile suc- 
cessful vegetable-gardening has become annually 
more and more dependent than ever before upon 
what is done during hot weather; in fact, many 
failures may be traced to the neglect of simple, in- 
expensive attention that anyone can give at this 
time with the full assurance that the garden will im- 
prove and maintain a high standard of excellence. 

Before the automobile “arrived” it was an easy 
matter to lay the foundation of success in early spring, 
take ordinary care of the growing crops, and repeat the 
same simple process year after year. In those days the soil 
never seemed to strain itself to produce the choicest of 
vegetables in abundance. We pat. feed it liberally with- 
out bankrupting ourselves and it would express its ap- 
preciation by its production of toothsome delicacies. Ma- 
nure in abundance was to be had at reasonable prices, 
and commercial plant foods, when used at all, were mere- 
ly supplements. 

Manure supplies a far more important ingredient than 
the chemicals it contains; that is, vegetable matter. When 
this has decayed and become mixed with the soil it en- 
ables the rain to enter the ground freely, holds water, 
loosens the soil and makes it easy to work, prevents bak- 
ing, helps to dissolve plant food, and thus provides ideal 
conditions for the best development of plants. 


NECESSITY for application of vegetable matter is well 
attested by the annual increasing sales of shredded peat- 
moss, leafmold, commercial humus, buckwheat hulls, and 
various other similar materials used mainly as mulches but 
also mixed with the soil when dug or raked in. These are 
all good because they supply what chemical plant foods 
lack and what makes manure so valuable; that is, vege- 
table matter. Whether or not they cost too much is a mat- 
ter fer individual decision as to price and quantity applied. 

Cover crops are plants sown for the express purpose 
of being plowed into the soil. Cultivation separates and 
pulverizes the mineral particles in the soil; cover crops 
do mechanically and in Sricker time what the elements do 
naturally during centuries in wearing down rocks and 
making soils. Most plants for this purpose are rapid-grow- 
ing annuals whose salient points may thus be summarized: 

They seize upon and save soluble plant food that would 
otherwise be washed down to lower levels or over the 
surface of the soil. They prevent washing of the soil 
during autumn and spring rains by means of their roots 
and their tops. The deep-rooted ones bring up plant food 
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Cover crops need not be sown in orderly rows but may be 
broadcast wherever there is a vacancy in the vegetable garden 


from lower levels. When turned under by digging or 
plowing they return the plant food they contain to the 
soil together with their own vegetable matter for the bene- 
fit of the crops which follow. For these reasons, then, the 
plants chosen as cover crops should have abundant tops 
and large, fibrous root systems. 


SEVERAL of the crops used in this way add to the soil 
nitrogen (the most costly plant food to buy but the cheap- 
est to grow). Some of these, however, must be sown too 
early to be of value in home-gardening; but Crimson 
Clover, a winter annual, may be used with profit in any 
garden. Some people object to it because winter often 
kills it. This, however, is of small importance because the 
roots and the remains of the tops are just as valuable dead 
as alive when turned under. The only loss is the water 
contained in the plants. 

Many people raise the opposite objection, not only to 
this plant but to others that survive the winter. Certainly 
this is a more likely objection, because the crop may be 
allowed to grow too long in the spring. Thus it may be- 
come woody as well as make the soil drier than is desir- 
able, and when dug under it may take too long to decay 
to be of the greatest service. The only safe practice with 
a living crop is to dig or plow the ground as soon as the 
soil can be worked in spring. 


A TENDER crop such as buckwheat must either be 
sown much earlier than a hardy one because the first frost 
will kill it or it may be mixed with a hardy slower-growing 
one sown at the same time. The slower-growing crop will 
replace it when it has been killed and will prevent the loss 
of its foliage by the wind’s blowing its leaves away. Good 
crops to sow with buckwheat in this way are Winter 
Vetch, Crimson Clover, rye, dwarf Essex Rape, and tur- 
nips, the first two preferred because they ao he nitrogen 
from the air. An objection to rape and turnips is that when 
they decay in the spring they fill the air with a rank odor. 
None of the others do. { Continued on page 39 
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In August We— 


Make Oriental Poppy Cuttings, 
Plant Madonna Lilies, 


and Sow Pansies 








Cut Oriental Poppy roots 
into one-inch pieces—the 
F p top straight, the bottom 
4 slanting. Plant in boxes 
¢ iy of sphagnum moss or soil 























Clematis is easy to in- 
crease by layering. In- 
jure every other joint, 
cover with soil, and 
separate in the spring 


To increase Madonna Lilies, plant scales 
in boxes of sand or beds. Leave undis- 
turbed for 2 years. Bulblets will form 





AUGUST: Sow, keep SEPTEMBER:Transplant NOVEMBER: Seedlings DECEMBER-MARCH: 





| your love affair of 
last May? You fell head over heels for 
that flaunting, flirtatious beauty, the 
Oriental Poppy, and vowed you'd fill 
your garden with it next year. Now’s 
your chance. 

No garden-lover’s experience is com- 
plete until he’s learned to increase, or 
propagate, his plants. After he’s tried 
it, he’ll appreciate as never before the 
service nurserymen render him. By 
propagation we mean increasing plants 
by any one of the following methods: 
seeds, divisions, cuttings or slips, lay- 
ering, budding, and grafting. The first 
two methods—seeds and divisions— 
are the easiest and quickest. 

Almost every plant in the garden 
makes seed, for this is its object of ex- 
istence. Thereare, however, many per- 
ennials it takes years to grow from 
seed, and then they may not be the 
color we wanted or expected. These 
are such perennials as peonies, iris, 
roses, and Oriental Poppies. It is bet- 
ter and quicker to increase them by 
divisions or cuttings. 


Oriental Poppy Cuttings 


By AUGUST the green foliage of the 
Oriental Poppy will have disappeared. 
A few brown leaves and stems mark 
the place where the plant once stood 
so gayly. A long, slender, tile spade 
will be needed to lift the poppy’s rat- 
tail root. Shake the soil from it, then 
lay it on a board or piece of paper. 
With a sharp knife cut the long tap- 
root into one-inch pieces. To remem- 
ber which is the growing end, make 


PANSY CULTURE 


the top cut of each piece of root 
straight across and the bottom cut 
slanting. Plant these pieces in a box 
of moist sphagnum moss, wet sand, 
or directly in the soil. Keep shaded for 
a couple of days. By autumn the roots 
should have formed and a green crown 
of leaves appeared, ready to be planted 
in the border and given winter pro- 
tection. These cuttings should blos- 
som the following year. 


Clematis Cuttings 
A\NOTHER rare beauty of which 


the garden can never have enough is 
the clematis (pronounced klem’-a-tis; 
Greek word meaning to climb). 

Bend an old shoot of the clematis 
horizontally upon the ground. Injure 
every other joint, either by cutting 
with a knife or by twisting so that the 
inner stem is split lengthwise. Then 
peg down the injured portion of the 
stem and cover with 2 inches of soil, 
then mulch. Leave undisturbed until 
spring, at which time each pegged por- 
tion will have rooted and be ready to 
separate from the parent plant. 


More Lilies 


It’s always a source of wonder to me 
that more gardens are not filled with 
Madonna Lilies. So easy to grow, so 
beautiful, so fragrant, blooming lux- 
uriantly in poor soil. Unlike other Jil- 
les, the Madonna must be planted 
quite shallow, as you would an onion, 
covered by not more than two inc hes 
of soil. Like the | Continued on page 67 


APRIL: Uncovered and 


moist and shaded, they _—ithe seedlings when four ready to bloom. Plant Protect with leaves or in bloom. Would bloom 
will germinate intendays true leaves are formed in permanent place _ straw, leaf tips exposed = even earlier in coldframe 
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Old-fashioned 


ut New 


The exterior follows the comfortable tradition of the 


South and the interior provides for every modern need 


By Robert Carr Stead AP aha Res 





|= beautiful little house, a water 
color of which is reproduced on the 
cover this month, illustrates several 
points in favor of combining the ar- 
chitectural flavor of the past with the 
necessities of the present without sac- 
rificing too much of either. Fundamen- 
tally this is a story-and-a-half house, 
a type that is frankly economical. It 
costs less to build than the full two- 
story, yet if the pitch of the roof is 
steep enough, it affords generous space 
above the first floor for two bedrooms 
and bathroom. 

The low roof and porch lines are 
structural features that increase the 
apparent length of the house and im- 
part a homelike quality imparted still 
more by the authentic dormers and 
substantial chimney. Good proportion 
of mass must be matched with cor- 
rectness of detail if the whole is to be 
successful, and too seldom is the im- 
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' 
ortance of these details appreciated. 
Rechage the most abused Monteate of | THREE-BEDROOM PLAN re - 
house construction are chimneys and | 2 
dormers, and yet no other details play ; 
so important a part in determining the 
character of a Colonial house. 5 BEDROOM BEDROOM 

EE — 12-0 5-0" II-6XIS=0" 


The long low porch invites one from 
the outside and from within, serving 
as a connecting link between and a ‘aie 
happy retreat in itself—a two-fold 
purpose that none but this lengthy 





























type of house can do so well. A Dutch LIVING-ROOM = 
half-door always lends a note of a Second Fleer 
quaintness. 
It is well, when building only one 
chimney on a house, to place it near oo Ste. eA You have your choice of this plan or the 


the center for good balance, economi- one on the opposite page. Or build this 
PORCH _ smaller house now and later, as your 


cal construction, and heat conserva- : 








tion. Here it rises over the living-room - ny ag . » x p ecilaa  alir ne te een be 
fireplace, serving at the same time the zeal 

furnace, placed in a small room en- 

tered from the [ Continued on page 54 First Floor 
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BILDZOST 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


—a regular feature—is a complete 
home-building service available 
from Better Homes & Gardens only. 


Exact Cost? 


Our BILDCOST GARDENED- 
HOME PLAN Tells You 


A 3-CENT stamp, for postage, will 
bring you a complete list of materials re- 
quired to build this house, with the exact 
quantities of each item. This list, carefully 
prepared by experts, is a part of Better 


FOUR-BEDROOM PLAN 
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Homes & Gardens’ Bitpcost GARDENED- 
Home Pian. 

Your architect, building-material deal- 
er, or builder, using this list and the pho- 
tographs of the house as they appear on 
these pages, can then prepare an accurate 























BEDROOM 

estimate of the total cost to you, right U-9'K 16-0" 

where you wish to build the house. oe or 
Then if you wish plans, specifications, oe — — 

and contract forms for this house, we'll | allem _ = 


send them to you for the nominal price of 
$5 for one set, $1 each for two additional 
sets, which are for your contractor and 
architect. For all practicable purposes, 
three sets are necessary. When you write 
for the list of materials ask for List of Ma- 
terials No. 508. Jmportant: when you or- 
der plans, be sure to specify whether you 
want the Three-Bedroom Plan (opposite 
page) or the Four-Bedroom Plan (below). . 


’ Second Floor 
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Addition of the rear wing provides space on 
the first floor for dining-room, enlarged kitchen 
with breakfast alcove, and on the second floor, 
an additional bedroom with private shower 
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It Takes a Good Idea . 
and Little Else to Make 

















By Harry C. Richardson 
This make-up nook is just a white-painted 


ee ae ee Eee shelf with red fringe trim. The Victorian 
chair has white velvet covering. Or use 
red for chair seat, and white for shelf fringe 


THE handy man and the needle 
woman can pool their talents to 
make clever dressing tables for 
here and there in the home. 

Table at right above is of a type 
to fit graciously the powder room, 
bathroom, or even a_ generous 
downstairs coat closet handy for 
guests. Chintz, such as the French 
blue that trims the white table at 
right below, comes already pleated 
in selection of narrow widths. (Note 
inset sketch of this table’s frame.) 

Vhen triangular shelves are used, 
as shown on the opposite page, the 
mirror may cut a corner, resting on 
the shelf. An old bathroom or kitch- 
en stool and a small table you have 
on hand make a pleasant pair. Here 
we use primrose-yellow tucked or- 
gandie with deep green velvet trim 

The very elaborate-looking chest- 
table, even if constructed by pro- 
fessional labor, should cost not a 
$10 bill. 

Purchase modern lamps, mirrors, 
or stools to glorify the table-making 
efforts of the needle woman and 
the handy man! So effective! 


Below: Here the plank shelf, nailed to a cleat, 
has two broom-stick legs. The scant drapery 
is of white sheeting trimmed with blue chintz. 
Have mirror cut diamond shape to match trim 
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A quarter-round table-top is painted the 
green of this room's woodwork and walls. We 
thumb-tack a coral taffeta valance over oys- 
ter Indian Head Cloth, cover lamps to match 





Right, above: Drape any small, round table 
in yellow organdie, deep green bows. Paint 
mirror frame yellow. An old bathroom stool 
has yellow organdie and deep green cushion 


Right: Chest and plywood shelf are painted 
white and gray. White chintz has red tas- 
sels. Purchase a gray metal stool (black 
inside) with red cushion. Lamps are chrome 











Left: A rounded corner shelf fits 
the smallest room. We cover it in 
gay plaid of green, yellow, beige, 
chocolate—use a yellow-cushioned 
black stool. Mirror rests on shelf 
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Take time to examine the construction. See illustrations, page 44 


How to Know Good Furniture 


When You See It 


My, NEW drawing-room table is 


solid walnut. There isn’t a pieced 
board in it,” confides Mrs. Smith. 

“The maple veneer of my bedroom 
suite is five layers deep; five-ply, I be- 
lieve the salesman called it,” marvels 
Mrs. Jones. 

“My vanity mirror is the finest 
slate glass made, No. 1 quality,” 
el Mrs. Brown, pointing to the 
label. 

Thus we’re likely to distort the fur- 
niture salesman’s facts with our fancy, 
and all because we neglect to investi- 
gate a few sound furniture construc- 
tion principles. Séet’s examine some 
of the simple rules of good furniture 
fabrication, so we’ll be able to discuss 
our selections more intelligently, and 


By Esther Weber 


can choose our pieces for quality, en- 
durance, and beauty. 

First, there’s the troublesome ques- 
tion of solid wood versus veneer con- 
struction. Solid-wood construction un- 
doubtedly has its advantages. It’s 
adaptable to beautiful carving, stands 
up well under\mistreatment, and can 
be refinished if necessary. And there’s 
so much pride in its possession ! 

But solid-wood furniture is very 
likely to check and split from dryness 
of winter-heating. To prevent this, 
solid-wood furniture often is, and cer- 
tainly should be, constructed of nar- 
row widths glued together. Table tops 
shotild consist of three or four boards 
instead of one. Massive legs should be 
built up of several lesser parts If the 
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Mrs. Smith referred to is correct in 
her assertion that her new drawing- 
room table is solid walnut with “not 
a pieced board in it,” she’s almost cer- 
tain to be annoyed later by its check- 
ing, cracking, and becoming generally 
unstable.) 

TVeneered furniture suffers disdain 
in the eyes of uninformed furniture 
purchasers when it deserves a pat on 


the back! \ 


Mrs. JONES’S maple veneer is 
“five layers deep,” but the maple it- 
self makes up only the thin outside 
layer. Five such layers of veneer wood 
would be a useless waste. Five-ply ve- 
neer, as shown by Illustration 1, page 
44, consists of face veneer of the fin- 
ishing wood, cross band, core of some 
strong but less expensive wood, cross 
band, and back veneer. Three-ply ve- 
neer omits the cross-banding principle, 
includes only face veneer, lumber core, 
and back veneer. 

The very fact which cheapens ve- 
neer in the eyes of many (its having 
only a thin surface layer of the valu- 
able wood) is veneer’s chief virtue. 
Not all beautifully marked woods are 
strong woods, so by the veneer prin- 
ciple a wood stronger than the surface 
veneer may be used in constructing 
the piece of furniture. And the cross- 
banding principle gives added strength. 
If you’ve tried to split a plywood box 
into kindling you can vouch for the 
strength of such construction. And 
glue used nowadays is, strange to say, 
stronger than wood itself, as demon- 
strated by strength tests in which solid 
wood gives way before the glue joint. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce, Committee on Wood Uti- 
lization, estimates that a good veneered 
panel is about 80 percent stronger than 
solid lumber of the same thickness. 


YAND is veneer beautiful? The artis- 


tic combination of sections of veneer 
secures greater variety of design than 
is possible with solid wood. Such pat- 
terning often is seen in chair-back 
panels, chest fronts, and table tops. 
The possibilities of securing curved 
surfaces is also greater with veneer, as 
in serpentine desk fronts. 
Ruggedness, beauty, economy! Ve- 
neered furniture is more nearly within 
the reach of all, and once the illusion 
is dispelled that veneer is mere out- 
side elegance which conceals some- 
thing ugly or disagreeable, its true 
strength and artistic effects should place 
it among the most choice furniture, if 
the workmanship be up to standard. 
,And now the question of types of 
wood used in furniture! Is the wood 
what it pretends to be, is it durable, 
and is it best for the particular furni- 
ture piece? ~*~. 
Few furni- [ Continued on page 44 








Units 


REPLACE SUITES 














By Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes & Gardens’ 


Home-Furnishings Director 
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Units (individual pieces of furniture 
that assemble to make one piece) are tak- 
ing the place of suites. And how conven- 
ient and versatile they are! In the photo- 
graph at the top of the page note how a 
conversational grouping uses just the ends 
of the sofa with a table between. The next 
photograph shows the ends brought to- 
gether to form a love-seat, with the center 
unit tying in as a separate chair. At the 
left all three pieces assemble to make a 
sofa. 

The same modern thought is carried out 
in designing chests (see the May Better 
Homes 8 Gardens, page 24), which also 
may be used singly or three in a row—an 
excellent idea for adjusting furniture to 
fit your wall space and your family’s 
changing needs! 
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« Diary 


Cua, | What a prospect 
* faced me as I 


went forth this morning, 

clad in faded overalls, to 

view the landscape. Grass 

is seared dry. Plants are 

burning up. All my seed- 

ling hybrid delphiniums 

gone. New shrubbery 

planted last fall and this 

spring is dying. We’re in the midst of the 
greatest drouth in history. Donald’s off to 
Y. M. C. A. camp. David’s with his grand- 
parents. I’m lonely. 

There’s black spot on the roses—not 
much tho—blister beetles on the calendula 
bloom, bean beetles on the beans, chinch 
bugs still in the half-ruined Sweet Corn, 
worms on the cabbage, bagworms on the 
arborvitae, worms of unknown ilk eating 
the leaves of the young elm trees on the 
lawn. And brother, there are weeds every- 
where. 

So with militant heart, like a war-horse 
neighing for the battle, I grabbed my 
most trusty hoe, filed it sharp, and began 
on the weeds—the long perennial and 
shrub border by the drive as a starter. I 
hoed the foundation planting about the 
house and, using what water we could 
spare from our depleted well, watered a 
few shrubs that must be saved. Next I 
took the wheelhoe, cultivated the bed of 
peonies just inside the garden, then went 
into the strawberry bed and on to the 
vegetables. By gum, I'll work away my 


troubles. 
lg.2 You ought to see the zinnias. 
They’re. growing in spite of 


drouth and giving fine bloom, tho the 
stems aren’t long. Sturdy seedlings, plant 





“The new annual Canterbury-bells” 


food, and cultivation have kept them 
growing. | have pompon, curled, pumila or 
dwarf, and lots of dahlia-flowered in 
mixed and named varieties. I’ve been 
studying these named varieties. 

There’s Poplar Bear, large and sturdy 
white; Old Gold, which is a deep orange 
color; Oriole, an exquisite orange and gold- 
en bicolor; Dream, a deep lavender and 
Purple Prince—which I like and Maggie 
doesn’t. Then there are the new Crown 
O’Gold Zinnias, much like the dahlia- 
flowered but each with a two-tone color in 
each petal, one of which is a golden yellow 
at the base that blends into whatever 
other color the bloom is. 


Gug. 4 I have to leave tomorrow on a 


long business trip, so in outdoor 


of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


work hours today, I made ready, which 
consisted mainly in cultivating here and 
yon as fast as I could. The last chore, after 
it was almost too dark to see, was to hoe 
over the dahlias. They aren’t making the 
growth they should, because I can’t water 
them. But they’re thrifty. 

I’m on my trip, and my travels 


a today took me south from Des 


Moines, lowa, to Columbia, Missouri, un- 
der a blazing sun, across burning hot 





“Yet there stood two camels” 


winds, into the desolate no man’s land of 
the drouth country. And just before I 
came to Lancaster, Missouri, I saw a 
strange and most peculiar sight. It was 
two camels in a field. 

No, brother, I wasn’t inebriated, for I’m 
not that kind of a feller. Nor was I crazy 
with the heat. Yet there stood two camels, 
as calm and peaceful like as could be. I 
knew then that I was for sure entering the 
dry sands of the desert of Central United 
States. (Inquiry in town disclosed that 
these camels were connected with circus 
matters.) 


Gag. /O Back home, to find a miracle 


has been wrought. It rained last 
night, a hard, soaking rain. Nearly 3 
inches of water stood in a bucket out by 
the tool shed. Think of that—rain enough 
to do some good. So after I rested a bit, I 
put on my work duds and hurried right 
out to get after weeds, while the ground 
was soft. 


Qug /.3 On this Monday morning came 


Chester, our neighbor boy who is 
ready to be a freshman at the University 
this fall, strong and healthy, and wanting 
to earn money. So I put him to work at 
hoeing weeds out of the rhubarb and as- 
paragus and told him he could help me as 
he has spare time, for a few weeks. And 
thus, for the first time in three years—ex- 
cept for one day—somebody else besides 
Maggie, the boys, and I was doing work 
on this place. Thereby you may know that 
the jolly old depression isn’t what it used 
to be. The rain has truly cheered me. 
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I went to work early 
with the wheelhoe and be- 
gan going over everything 
on the plantation that’s in 
rows—strawberry beds, 
annuals, propagation beds 
of perennials, and on to 
beans. Everything should 
be gone over after a rain, 
and weedlings by the mil- 
lions are beginning to show up already. 


ug IS More rain, the grass is getting 
~~ green again—as it always has 
done before—and everything’s growing. 
The ground’s now mellow and it’s time to 
begin spading for the remaking of beds 
that’s to be done this fall. The chore to- 
day was to finish spading the big iris bed 
at the front of the garden, work it up, then 
fill it with iris, one of each variety, from 
my plentiful store growing in rows back 
of the garden proper. Now this bed, which 
I wrecked in June, is all replanted. 


Cuge20 What a pleasant scene for any- 


body to see who might have 

looked at our place this morning, right 
after breakfast. There was Maggie with 
the shears, clipping off the faded rose 
blooms and pruning back the roses in the 
big rose bed—and most necessary work 
this is, if the roses are to be kept bloom- 
ing. There was David with his shears, 
clipping off tops of perennials that are go- 
ing to seed in one of the perennial beds. 
There was Donald, busy once again at his 
old job of mowing the lawn. There was I, 
with the wheelhoe amidst the vegetables. 
This afternoon I snuck down to visit 
Neighbor Russell’s garden. He showed me 
his /ris dichotoma, or Vesper Iris, in bloom. 
This Chinese species iris grows about 3 
feet high. The blooms were light blue in 
color, small but lots of them. These plants 
have been blooming for several weeks. He 
grew them from seed. He: also had some 
Coltness Hybrid Dahlias—cute little fel- 
lows with brilliant color—that he had 
blooming from seed sown this spring. I 
wonder why I didn’t sow some, too. Years 
ago I used to grow dahlias from seed. It’s 


lots of fun. 
Cug. 2! Dew is heavy these mornings, so 
J I’ve decided to begin work at my 
desk and wait until late afternoon to get 
outdoors. But after breakfast, I couldn’t 
resist walking about with notebook to see 
which annuals and perennials were in 
bloom. How can I write about them all, in- 
cluding: [ Continued on page 66 





“Donald's off to camp” 








Miss 
Argy 


SNUBS THE FAMILY 


By Mary Alice Jones 


| are times when those who 
fraternize with the creeping things of 
the earth are compelled to lay their 
dignity upon a sacrificial altar in an 
effort to satisfy their curiosity. Take, 
for example, my experience with a very 
small friend who occupied a residence 
near the ceiling. Whenever I wished 
to pay her a call it was necessary to 
climb upon the dining-room table. 
This small person with the cliff- 
dwelling proclivities was an incon- 





Spider eggs compared to the 
head of a common match 


spicuous brown spider of the orb- 
weaving family. She was one of that 
prodigious tribe known scientifically 
as Argiopoidea, but not wishing to risk 
getting hopelessly tangled in such a 
conglomeration of vowels and conso- 
nants, I soon fell into the habit of re- 
ferring to her simply as “Miss Argy.”’ 

Of all the orb-weaving spiders I have 
known, Miss Argy was the most origi- 
nal and, I believe, the most tempera- 
mental. Even her introduction to the 
family was entirely characteristic and 
unique. It was while I was preparing 
noon-day meal one day that she chose 





A view of Miss Argy with a prey 


to install her loom just above the din- 
ing-room table, and before I was aware 
of her presence, I moved a chair to 
which had been fastened one of the 
principal threads of her proposed web. 
That one thoughtless little act upset 
all her plans to weave an exquisite bit 
of lace. 

How long Miss Argy had resided up- 
on the light fixtures above the table I 
cannot say. By the time we discovered 
her, however, she had dropped her 
plumb-line from a light and had spun 
seven very small balls of floss at in- 
tervals of an inch or two. She had, al- 
so, been able to complete a spoke or 
two before we blundered into her affairs. 


THE instant the slender strand broke 
from its moorings, Miss Argy ceased 
operations and hung in mid-air as mo- 
tionless as a bit of bark. Wishing to 
make amends for my carelessness, I 
removed the dishes from that side of 
the table and set a tall, green candle 
at what I thought would be a conven- 
ient angle. Scarcely had I completed 
this arrangement when a current of 
air sent the broken silk directly toward 
the candle and the next instant the 
timid creature was passing over the 
almost invisible bridge between it and 
her central support. For a brief mo- 
ment she inspected the new, green 
tower, then climbed to the wick and 
settled down to rest. 

Thruout the meal we watched Miss 
Argy with the keenest interest, hop- 
ing she might resume her fancywork, 
but she remained motionless. During 
the afternoon I called upon her at fre- 
quent intervals and found her alwaysin 
the same position. Evening came, and 
still the white wick harbored its in- 


A close-up of the Banded Argiope, one of the 
tribe known scientifically as Argiopoidea 


29 


animate splotch of brown. Twilight 
deepened into darkness. Surely the 
creature would take up her abandoned 
work in the manner of others of her 
family who preferred that time of the 
day for their handiwork. But our rea- 
soning was of the human variety and 
did not apply to the temperament of a 
young spider and, even after the lights 
were turned on, she clung to her wick. 

At 10:30 that night I submerged 
the room in utter darkness and stepped 
into the kitchen. Ten minutes later I 
returned, switched on the lights, and 
began a rapid survey. The candle on 
the table had been deserted. Gone, 
also, was the silk plumb-line with its 
dainty bits of floss. I looked ceiling- 
ward and just above one of the lights I 
located Miss Argy in the center of a 
badly shopworn lace wheel which she, 
no doubt, had intended to abandon 
when she started the new one above 
the table that noon. 

Never again did our little brown pet 
attempt to make us a friendly call. 
We had been inconsiderate and rude 
and she had withdrawn to her own 
quarters with all the dignity of a 
neighbor who had had her feelings in- 
jured. To atone for my misdemeanor, 
I made arrangements to forget the 
light fixtures when dusting that par- 
ticular room, and Miss Argy was al- 
lowed to drape the lights with her 
filmy lace when she pleased. 


lr SOON developed that our spider 
had selected a most advantageous lo- 
cation for her spinning, for nowhere 
in the house were the small night-fly- 
ing insects so abundant as around the 
dining-room light. One evening a great 
swarm of gnats slipped thru the meshes 
of the window screen, and held a mad 
revel about the chandelier. Below, in 
her delicate snare, the little maker of 
lace rested in the center of her orb. 
When the | Continued on page 64 
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By Helen, Treyz Smith 


Lush fruits, honey-sweet cream, chocolate in lazy trickles—perfection! 





For breakfast sugar-frosted grapes nest coolly in chilled melon rings 


= most popular dessert I’ve ever had the fun of serv- 
ing won its spurs by its exquisitely refreshing quality. 
Originally it was my best-loved ‘ ‘company” dessert for 
summer. Then the very points which made it so grand for 
hot days turned it into the perfect topping for a hearty 
winter meal. 

Which set me to thinking. I wonder whether we’re giv- 
ing enough deep brown study to running down the types 
of foods which really have that “pick-me-up,” reviving 
touch. My Golden Delight turned the trick with just the 
right fruity flavors—orange, lemon, and pineapple. 
chilly blend of them could hardly fail to be as hive 
as a breeze. And it’s much the same with other fruits and 
vegetables high in water content. Flavor counts, of course, 
and counts a lot. But it doesn’t swing the scales all by it- 
self. There’s the matter of sweetness, thickness, richness, 
and texture. And size of servings, the eye-appeal, and the 
mind-appeal count up, too. 

See just what I mean by “mind- appeal”? Making use 
of the power of suggestion. That’s it! Just the thought 
of heavy, rich foods, for instance, frightens us in sum- 
mertime. Anything we can think of as “light” we tackle 
with an entirely different attitude, and thoroly enjoy. 

So just what are these light touches? Cookies must be 
thin and crisp. Muffins must be tiny and fruited. Our 
cup cakes should be light as air and only thinly frosted. 
We'll serve foods in thin cool glass, create an air of re- 
freshment with juice-filled fruits, appealing vegetable 
combinations, airy whips, quivering jellied dishes, and 

salads with low-caloried French dressing. 

But recipes tell the story best. Always first comes— 


GOLDEN DELIGHT 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
Juice of 1 orange 
Sections from 3-oranges 
14 cup diced pineapple 
Whipping cream 


34 cup sugar 
1% tablespoons cornstarch 
Few grains salt 
114 cups water 
Juice of 1 lemon 

Mix the sugar, cornstarch, and salt. Slowly add the wa- 
ter. Boil together until the cornstarch is cooked. Cool. 
Add the wing oom and pulp. Chill thoroly (overnight in 
refrigerator, if possible). Serve in sherbet glasses with a 
spoonful of whipped cream as garnish. Or serve with thin 
cream, if you prefer. 


Melons stand next on my summer foods list—chilled 
and as refreshing as a cool drink. They’re delicious in 
themselves, or dainty as a picture [ Continued on page 62 


Out are great cake wedges—in are cup cakes, thin crisp cookies 
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ARE They WEATHERING THE DOG DAYS? 


By Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes & Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


/ NT ANY time now I expect to be 


receiving tales of woe from the Better 
Homes 8 Gardens family. Amiable 
children have become obstreperous. 
Boys and girls who have always eaten 
are turning up diminutive noses at 
wholesome food. Babies and toddlers 
are refusing to sleep, developing other 
problems so fast their parents can’t 
keep up with them. 

But don’t be alarmed. The young- 
est generation isn’t going to the dogs. 
It’s just dog days. The dry, intense 
heat of August, following the sticky 
discomfort of July, is largely respon- 
sible. 

We can’t, it’s true, do much about 
the weather, but we can keep the 
weather from doing too much to our 
children and to our own parental ner- 
vous systems. At least three-fourths 
of the difficulties reported to me by 
parents at this time of year come 
about because suitable allowance had 
not been made for the effect of heat 
upon appetites, dispositions, and oth- 
er matters of importance in the child 
world. A good deal of the discomfort 
can be lopped off, and much of the 
mental wear and tear avoided, if we 
will prepare for hot weather just as 
seriously as we do for cold. 


SOME of our cool weather rules will 
have to be modified—some suspended 
altogether for the time being. No 
member of the family is going to have 
his accustomed appetite. Weight may 
remain stationary or even drop, and 
your active runabout may thin down 
until he is ribbed like a greyhound. 
Ground for concern at other times of 
the year, this should be accepted with- 
out worry during dog days if there are 


A diaper and a liberal dusting of powder 
make up this young man’s hot weather uniform 


| ~ 





no signs of sickness. It’s simply that 
the same impulse which moves grown- 
ups on hot days to order a meal of 
salad and iced tea is operating in the 
youngsters. 


SO DURING the heat spells of July 
and August (September, too, if you 
have that sort of climate) the wise 
mother will take King’s-X from full 
feeding schedules. Instead will come 
hot weather menus, bound to tempt 
every bit of remaining appetite and 
keep young bodies in good condition. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LENA TOWSLEY 


































Plan light meals, cool and refreshing, 
with enough starches and proteins to 
keep the family going but with em- 
phasis on fruits and vegetables. 
While last summer’s heat was es- 
tablishing new all-time records, we 
found at our house that heavy food 
was completely distasteful. We there- 
fore lived mainly upon fruits, eggs, 
vegetables, sherbets, bread, and milk. 
A good breakfast was one of the rules 
—not hard to enforce, since morning 
hours were the coolest. Everyone ate 
either egg and [ Continued on page 56 
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J. J. Schwitz, Cleveland, Ohio, poses on a terrace step in his 
garden. “A cleverly landscaped lot,”” says Alfred Hottes 
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Contributions for this page are welcomed. 
We'd be pleased to see a snapshot from you. 
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“Ah,” grins their Jacky Lou, “‘it’s a fine cart!" Snapshot 
sent by the R. D. Warners, Independence, Missouri 
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“How thoroly,”’ muses Mrs. Allen Reminiscent of olden days, a well- “Determination and 
Shattuck, Juneau, Alaska, “I house often decorates a garden. “ed Wing, Minne elbow rease,” exclai 
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Snapshot shows Lilium avratum Saunders home, Holton, Kansas ke ourrock garden” 
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You never know how important a picture is going 
to be, when it’s snapped. Don’t take chances— 
any camera, from the least expensive up, gets 
better snapshots when loaded with Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. You get people’s real expressions. 
Your snaps “turn out.” Use Verichrome always 
.».» Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The snapshots you'll want Tomorrow 
you must take Today 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 





We’ve argued all summer wheth- 
er to spend a 5,000-mile vacation in 
Quebec, Seattle, or Mexico City. So 
we’re ready any day now to leave for 
Lake Stonybeach, exactly 205 miles 
from home.... 


. fad ake. 


When you examine the swimming 
suits left at the summer cottage since 
last year you'll doubtless find that 
the moths have-(as usual) left their 
holes in the most embarrassing places 
possible. 


a ae 


For tourists prone to seasickness, who 
’ . . 

wouldn't cross the Atlantic anyhow, this 
unrest in Europe certainly provides a 
swell alibi; not to mention us vaca- 
tionists whose European trips are post- 
poned from year to year because of 
seasick bank accounts. 


+ + + 


Another reason for the big vogue 
of Mexico among American travel- 
ers is that tourists report they can 
be misunderstood as completely in 
Mexico City as in Bucharest or Bar- 
celona. 


+ + 4+ 
Like you and me, the Prince of 


Wales is often so weary when he 
comes home at night that he tries 











to go to sleep atop his bed with his 
clothes on. But his aides make him 
take his clothes off... . 


+ + + 


Fannie Hurst writes her novels in a 
great two-story living-room decorated to 
suggest a chapel. But the pious effect is 
somewhat spoiled by the two Pomera- 
nians which have the run of the room 
and try to eat her manuscripts. 


Pars 


After last year’s vacation trip Les 
Gowan announced vehemently 
that in 1935 the whole family would 
pack its baggage in two suitcases or 
else! He has just borrowed a trailer 
for this summer’s expedition. 





Rumors of nude bathing parties at 
midnight agitate the aunts and grand- 
mothers at even the humblest and 
most staid summer resorts. On in- 
vestigation these often boil down to 
(1) an attempt by a late Saturday 
night dancer with a budding hang- 
over to cool off before going to bed or 
(2) an early morning attempt to 
bathe in the lake with soap all over.... 


oF ie 


A pair of newlyweds have just built a 
45-room modernistic house for $2,800 in 
a town of 5,000 people. The towns- 
people think it’s kinda cute, but a few 
neighbors suspect a touch of atheism 
concealed about it somewhere; they 
think it’s too modern to be decent. 


oe 


A tremendous eater, William 
Jennings Bryan loved to devour a 
whole roast chicken for lunch on 
the front porch of his home south 
of Miami. As he polished off each 
bone he would systematically place 
it on a napkin beside him, to save it 
for soup. 


“a 


Once some callers caught him off 
guard. He arose hastily, gathered 
the corners of the napkin together, 
and stood up holding it as he shook 
hands. In the excitement the bones 
cascaded to the floor around his 
feet, and the ex-secretary of state 
seemed just a trifle fussed. 


- ~~ @¢ 


I told Amelia I'd try to buy some 
well-aged steaks for the Fourth-of- 
July picnic, and she snorted her in- 
dignation. “You get fresh ones!”’ she 
directed. Later she thought the steak 
was the best she ever tasted, until I 
confessed the butcher told me it had 
been aged a month. 


oe 


Modesty in 1935: The girl who wears 
the scantiest bathing suit in August 
keeps pulling her dress down all winter 
so her knees won't show when she sits 
down.... 


 - + 


And the young man who wears only 
the lower half of his bathing suit at the 
beach would be mortified if caught in 
town with his coat off.... 


+ hr 


My neighbor with the barking 
dog tells me benignly he plans to 
give it to his daughter when she re- 
turns from her honeymoon.... But 
the whole neighborhood knows the 
young people are going to live with 
her parents until the bridegroom 
finds a job, and everybody wonders 
who’d hire him. 





When he lived in a sumptuous suite 
at the Biltmore Hotel in New York, 
Al Smith delighted in demonstrating 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGR CALLAHAN 





his democratic spirit by aiming his 
chewing tobacco at a handsome white 
marble fireplace. He was very accu- 
rate—usually. . 


i 


New zip could be injected into the 
Government's remodeling campaign by 
advertising: “Separate entrances and 
separate quarters financed for newly 
married sons and daughters living with 
their parents!” 


‘je * 


For years before she was married 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, the poet, 
lived in a house exactly 94 feet 
wide on the edge of Greenwich Vil- 
lage in Manhattan. It still stands, 
on a lot of that width, filling all the 
space between two larger buildings. 
All the rooms are long and narrow, 
but she was slim and didn’t object. 


a. 


Ah me, the hot nights I spent up- 
stairs, when I might have been com- 
fortable sleeping in the basement, as 
I do this summer! Nature has been 
air-cooling basements for centuries, 
and the temperature is 15 degrees 
cooler than the sleeping porch. 


a ee 


Julius Fleischmann, of the yeast 
family, owned one of the largest estates 
on Long Island, with a vast house and 
a polo field which he loved to place at 
the disposal of foreign celebrities and 
visiting British polo teams. But he 
himself preferred to live in his quarters 
above the stables, cozy and horsey. 


 £ ¢ 

If you grow them yourself, a 

home-grown radish tastes very 

much like a pineapple, but a little 
like an avocado pear... . 


—Harlan Miller 
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Styled for Youth 


Mororin¢ is at its very best in this beautiful Ford V-8 Roadster. For the alert spirit of Youth is in it. It sings of the 
open road—it is in tune with these modern days. ... No other car holds quite the same place in the regard of motor- 
ists. It is the one car that is associated most often with happy holidays and carefree, pleasant journeys. ... Style is in 
every part of this Ford V-8 Roadster—in its sweep of line, the richness of its appointments and the genuine leather 
upholstery in the driver’s compartment. Nothing glittery or overdone, but thoroughbred quality —unmistakable. ... 
The attractively tailored tan top has natural wood bows and bright metal fittings. It folds flat and is covered by a 
neatly fitting boot. ... The windshield and the windshield wings are Safety Glass. There is no extra charge for this or 


for the wide, comfortable rumble seat. ... The spirited performance of the V-8 engine is as distinctive as the car itself. 
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THE family’s on vacation. 
They‘re all a little lonely for 
each other. ... Sure cure is a 
telephone call. The sound of 
familiar voices blots out the 
miles. Bits of news are reassur- 
ing ... the youngsters, the dog, 
the ferns, the goldfish. 

A telephone call is next best 
to a visit face-to-face. And sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. Espe- 
cially after 7:00 p.m., when 
station-to-station rates to most 
points are about 40% less than 
during the day. ... 
Keep your family to- 
gether by telephone. 
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She Loved Him Into It! 


he has been fancying as a fine figure of a 
man for these past 15 years. Such a sec- 
ond’s illumination will do more to spruce 
up Sam than. Kate’s concentrated effort 
of the past. 


Or, perhaps, if they’re very lucky, Kate 
may have an inner conversion that reveals 
to her Sam’s sure strength and generous 
heart. Her aged mother, in need, turns 
with perfect confidence to “My boy, 
Sam.” No mother-in-law joke meets her 
here, but a Rock of Gibraltar dependabili- 
ty, which Kate’s mother knows she can 
lean upon. And Kate, if she isn’t past 
redemption, may muse in the secret places 
of her own heart upon this sturdy life 
partner of hers. She finds that thru thick 
and thin, boom time and depression, with 
day by day plodding stability, he has been 
right there, giving his life to the protection 
of herand of their children. Now, with un- 
questioning loyalty, he is squaring away, 
ready to assume the responsibility for 
“her folks.” 

It’s only too true, of course, that even 
when bathed by the grace of such inner 
light, Sam won’t change overnight into a 
dandy, nor will the snappy little Kate 
grow unduly sentimental over her Sam’s 
loyal worth—for leopards don’t change 
their spots. But it’s only by such revela- 
tions from within, that either the reformer 
or the reformed will jog an inch off his own 
settled base. 


UNLEss, to be sure, the reformer is like 
quiet Sarah, whom I know well. When fas- 
tidious Sarah, with her background of gen- 
erations of gentle breeding, her Ph.D. in 
English, and her spinsterish reserve, mar- 
ried Bert, an ignorant, rough young dyna- 
mo, we all shook our heads in honest 
anxiety. ““What does she see in him?” we 
wondered. And, naturally, we were con- 
vinced that she was “throwing herself 
away.” After the wedding they moved 
from our town, and we didn’t see either 
of them for about 10 years. Reports came 
back by grapevine telegraph that Bert 
was “going the pace.” We all nodded our 
heads in an affirmative I-told-you-so wag. 
He drank some. He philandered a little. 
Then, strangely enough, we heard that 
the business which he had started on a 
shoe string was flourishing. Bert, it 
seemed, was a natural-born executive. He 
was a demon for work, and had some origi- 
nal ideas on business administration. He 
headed the Community Chest drive for 
his small city. And then, on an invitation 
to speak before our local Chamber of 
Commerce, he and Sarah made a flying 
trip back. They stayed overnight at our 
house, and in letters a mile high I could 
read the plot for Bert’s success story. 
Sarah had loved him into it. 


WaueEn Bert bragged, she twinkled 
fondly in response, obviously relishing 
the dynamic and eternal youth of him. 
Then she got him started on his experi- 
ences in the Community Chest drive, and 
a mature man with broad human sympa- 
thies sprang into being. At the table his 
manners were perhaps not scrupulously 
correct, but the table talk was so enliv- 
ened by his zest that nobody cared about 
that, he and Sarah least of all. He told 
some jokes with the real art of a born 
story-teller. They were side-splitting but 
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of the robustly masculine type of humor, 
and Sarah didn’t squelch him. (Oh rare 
and wise wife.) Later in the evening we 
joined some friends, who, knowing Bert’s 
reputation, dug up some highballs. Bert 
eyed the tray, and, turning to Sarah, said: 
“How about it? Do you suppose just 
one—?” She refused completely the job 
of conscience tender, however, and said 
lightly, “Suit yourself, my dear,” smiled 
up at him, and patted his arm affection- 
ately. He shrugged his shoulders, beamed 
cheerfully at the host, and explained rue- 
fully: “It’s honestly poison to me. Do you 
mind if I take ginger ale instead?” I even 
heard Sarah invite the pretty young lady 
daughter of the household with whom Bert 
had been flirtatiously bantering off and 
on all evening, to be sure to let them know 
when next she came to the city so that 
they might all have dinner together. And 
Sarah very evidently was not trying to be 
the astutely tactful wife, but only second- 
ing warmly a friendly interest of Bert’s. 


Just before we went to bed that night, 
while the men were locking up, and shak- 
ing down the furnace, and we toasted our 
toes at the fireplace, she turned to me, and 
in that sudden burst of confidence typical 
of shy folk said, “I never can be grateful 
enough to Bert for marrying me.” (Shades 
of Sarah’s grandmother, forgive her! Sarah 
grateful to Bert!) ‘““That flashing brain of 
his throws open windows that I didn’t 
know were there. He’s put me into a new 
world. I was just about so broad before I 
knew Bert,” and she held up two slender 
fingers a quarter-inch apart. Nurtured by 
such love, genuine gratitude, and confident 
appreciation, do you wonder that Bert 
grew in stature even while we watched? 

And there, Oh Kate and all her sisters, 
was real reform, in the making, the kind 
that stays put and leaves no scars. 


EastER to understand than the nagging 
wife, but quite as stupid, is the reforming 
parent. For example, there’s Jim Brown. 
His son, Robert, is a gentle lad. Studious, 
sensitive to beauty, tenderly loving in 
heart, Robert holds promise of developing 
that rare quality which nurtures the soul 
of a people. God knows, the world is starv- 
ing for such leadership. Jim Brown should 
be the proudest father in seven states, but 
instead he has spent sixteen’ futile years 
trying to: make a sportsman of Robert. 
He wants him, so he says, to be a Ae-man 
—to hunt, to fish, to box, because—and 
this is one of the strange quirks of parental 
reasoning—Father Jim, when a _ boy, 
worked so hard on the farm that he has 
felt cheated ever since of a boy’s deserved 
heritage of playtime. So, willy-nilly, Rob- 
ert must play in exactly the pattern 
dreamed of by his Dad, when he tramped 
the corn furrows, barefoot, forty years ago. 

The tragic roll call summoned to mind 
by reforming parents is endless. Jose- 
phine, a gay, pleasant young moron is 
turning sour, while she futilely crams for 
Bryn Mawr. Lucille, engrossed in bacteri- 
ological research, is snatched from college 
to make her gloomy debut in formal so- 
ciety. And Tom, who knows where each 
wildflower lurks within a radius of his 
family’s country shack, is pounding the 
city pavements as he learns and loathes 
his father’s advertising business from the 
ground up. 
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THe trouble is that the reformer fails to 
recognize in each victim upon whom he 
turns an inner rhythm of growth, a 
staunch steel rod of selfhood which must 
be respected. Psychologists tell us that the 
defensive mechanism which rises in each 
of us as we violently repudiate personal 
criticism is an instinctive and healthy re- 
action. We’re protecting our selfhood, our 
integrated personality. And when the 
worst actually happens, and a persistently 
reforming wife or husband, mother or 
father, succeeds in crushing down such a 
defense, a form of spiritual murder has 
been committed. 


THE reformer’s favorite phrase “I’m tell- 
ing you this for your own good” registers 
gross self-deception. Actually, he wanders 
in a morass of psychological difficulties 
of his own. The nagging wife is perhaps, 
unconsciously, getting back at the blus- 
tering older brother who held her firmly 
in her place while she was growing up 
and squelched her with the taunt “only 
a girl.’ And the determined parent who 
flies straight in the face of evidence and 
persists in trying to make an A student 
out of a sweet child with an I. Q. of go 
is grafting his own thwarted ambitions 
onto a helpless and weak twig. 


THe Bible is quite, quite right! Unless 
the heart be washed clean by an inner and 
spiritual grace the sinner is not made 
whole. And then there is that other fa- 
miliar, but no less precious, gem about the 
mote and the beam: “Cast out first the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye.” 
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~ Fall steps to a 


Good Lawn for 
Next Year” 











AFTER ALL,” says Elias J. 
Beach, Rhinebeck, New York, 
landscape gardener, “a lawn is a 
garden of grass. It has many, 
many thousands of plants, and 
there are five steps to success in 
making a good lawn!” 

In his September Better 
Homes & Gardens story Mr. 
Beach will tell exactly how to 
take these five steps to insure 
you a smooth, firm, and beau- 
tiful grass garden next spring 
and summer. 
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You too can have a 


in your home-—at small cost 


Pictured here is a typical home basement, 
modernized and made beautiful and con- 


venient with a Crane Oil-Fired Boiler. The 
e uses less fuel ‘ 
cost is small, and the whole improvement can 


e generous warmth 





be had under the Crane Finance Pian, with 
e3 years to pay 





three years to pay under government rates. 





Now it’s easy to have a genuine 
CRANE HEATING SYSTEM 


Crane Co., for 80 years the makers of the valves 
and fittings that make your home sanitary and 
safe, and of the bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
that make it beautiful and convenient, now 
gives you generous, healthful, low cost warmth 
in brand-new boilers and radiation based on 
advanced scientific principles. 

Beautiful in appearance, amazingly easy to 
operate, and requiring less fuel to heat your 
home, the Crane boiler may be had for hot 
water or steam, and for coal or oil. 


The new Crane D1 Boiler incorporates a 
new “Sustained Heat” principle and is specifi 
cally designed to be used with an approved oil 
burner. The result is a heating system of new 
high efficiency and dependability. 

Your heating and plumbing contractor can 
arrange under the Crane Finance Plan to in- 
stall a Crane Heating System in your home 
complete with modernization of your basement 
—with no money down and no payments until 


October 2. Call him today. No obligation. 
















“FACTS ABOUT HEATING YOUR HOME” rr 
Send for copy— FREE $83 
4 CRANE CO., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago B.H.G.8 ‘wr SF \ 
| Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation “Facts About Heating Your Hong | 
j Home’—the interesting and informative booklet that, will help me get the 
| most out of my heating dollar. [] Send also a copy of “Modernizing Sug- ; 
| gestions,” ideas for beautifying and adding new convenience to bathroom | 
j and kitchen. { 
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A WAY TO 
COOL COMFORT 


NOT only are Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes refreshingly crisp and 
easy to serve in hot weather — 
but they also digest easily. They 
give you needed nourishment 
without overloading the stomach 
and overheating the body. 


If you want to beat the heat 
these sultry days, serve Kellogg’s 
for breakfast with cool milk or 
cream. Convenient for lunch 
too. And an ideal hot-weather 


supper for children. 


Be certain, when you ask your 
grocer for Corn Flakes, that you 
get Kellogg’s. An exclusive 
manufacturing process plus the 
heat-sealed WAXTITE inner bag 
insure their freshness. Quality 
guaranteed. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 
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Make Friends 


With Your Refrigerator 


By Mabel J. Stegner 


Just recently I had the fun of joining 
in a heated discussion on refrigerators— 
and what a temperature those folks did 
run over this coolest of subjects! It came 
about at a demonstration given by an au- 
thority on both the gas and electric types 
of automatic refrigerators before a large 
audience of homemakers. 

All around me, before the meeting, I 
heard questions like these tossed back and 
forth among those attending: “Is it true 
that the motor (or flame) of my refrigera- 
tor runs all the time?” “Should one al- 
ways turn off his refrigerator when going 
away for a week-end?” “When am I sup- 
posed to defrost—and why do it, any- 
way?” “What about cleaning the re- 
frigerator?” “Should I be doing something 
about my electric motor (or gas burner)?” 

Since I have a strong suspicion that 
some of you may be up the same stump 
without a demonstrator handy, I’m going 
to outline here the refrigerator facts as 
this expert explained them. 


First that bothersome question about 
the operating time of refrigerators. Many 
people are under the impression that their 
machines are using up current or gas 24 
hours a day, tho they admit the small bills 
don’t show it. As a matter of fact, auto- 
matic refrigerators operate just about one- 
fourth of the time. When the temperature 
drops to about 40°F. the thermostatic 
control turns the gas flame down or the 
electric motor off. When the temperature 
rises to around 50°F. the control starts up 
the flame or the motor. Thus the machine 
automatically keeps a steady temperature 
of between 40° and 50°. 

True, the motor or flame operates most 
frequently during the hours of the day 
when food is being put into the refrigera- 
tor or the doors opened and shut most of- 
ten. That’s why it’s highly important to 
cool cooked food before placing it in the 
refrigerator. If no demand is being made 
upon it to freeze water into ice cubes or to 
chill room-temperature foods, it uses very 
little gas or power. So if you’re going to 
the country ioe summer week-ends, don’t 
give the neighbors all the milk, butter, 
and lettuce, turn off the refrigerator, and 
open the doors. You'll come back to the 
job of stocking the shelves with warmish 
food, then of operating the machine con- 
tinuously to freeze ice cubes and chill the 
food, box, containers, and air. A few cents 
will maintain the temperature and pre- 
serve the food. 

Then what about defrosting? First let’s 
have the “why” of it. You’ve watched 
moisture from the air of a room deposit as 
frost on a cold windowpane in the winter. 
It’s in just this way that moisture from 
the air of a refrigerator deposits as frost on 
the coils of the cooling unit. If we keep our 
foods well covered less moisture will be 
deposited. The speedy job of defrosting 
should be done about once a week in the 
average family, or whenever the frost is 


about 4 inch thick on the coils. You see, 
a heavy coating of frost cuts down the 
efficiency of the cooling unit, using extra 
gas or electricity to keep the temperature 
low enough. 

Defrosting is simple. Merely turn the 
refrigerator off at night and turn it back 
on in the morning. Or if you’re lucky 
enough to have one of the refrigerators 
with the automatic reset defrosting de- 
vices, this will turn on the machine with- 
out help when defrosting is completed. No 
hot water is needed in the ice pans to 
hurry the process. The temperature of the 
refrigerator will keep the food in good 
condition while the defrosting is going on. 
Don’t try to hurry the process by using 
ice picks or tools. It’s not necessary and it 
might pierce the coils or injure the unit. 


CLEANING the refrigerator is no trick 
at all. Just remove the food and the 
shelves. Wipe the inside of the cabinet 
quickly with a solution of soda and luke- 
warm water. Use hotter water and mild 
soap if anything sticky has been spilled, 
and a little mild cleansing powder on the 
stubborn stains. And don’t forget that the 
ice-cube tray needs an occasional scalding- 
out. If we wash all fruits and vegetables 
before placing them in the refrigerator, 
store our foods in covered containers, and 
avoid tippy dishes, cleaning will be easy. 

Is your electric motor or gas burner on 
your mind? Don’t let it be. It needs very 
little, if any, attention. Some electrical re- 
frigerators have a sealed mechanism which 
needs no care at all. Others need occasion- 
al oiling. The best way is to follow the 
manufacturer’s directions. Once in six 
months is the usual time for oiling, and a 
good grade of medium-weight motor oil 
is the kind to use. 

The gas refrigerator has a burner which 
needs to be kept clean and free from car- 
bon. It might be wise to call your gas ser- 
vice man about once in six months and let 
him be sure that the flame is clear and 
clean. 


Waar kind of a refrigerator should I 
buy? Tho there are many “makes,” there 
are only a few types of automatic ones— 
the gas refrigerator, the electric refrigera- 
tor with the sealed-in mechanism, and the 
electric refrigerator with the motor which 
needs occasional oiling. It’s far safest to 
buy one made by a well-known manufac- 
turer and from a dealer who can assure 
you of promptand skilled service if needed. 
Always remember that what you really 
need above everything else is a well-insu- 
lated cabinet and an efficient, dependable 
cooling unit. After you’re sure of these you 
can look to the service features. Large con- 
tainers for storing and freshening vege- 
tables and fruits, sliding wire baskets for 
fruits and bottles, sliding containers which 
will hold a carton of a dozen eggs, trigger- 
tray release for freeing the ice tray and for 
releasing a few ice cubes at a time, sliding 
service shelves, automatic defrosting, and 
interior lighting are some of these added 
features various refrigerators offer. 
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Have You Ever Sown 
a Cover Crop? 


[| Begins on page 20 | 


In the home vegetable garden the best 
way to sow the various cover crops is to 
scatter the seed broadcast over the entire 
areas in early August (in the vicinity and 
latitude of New York). Whenever it is 
possible to loosen the soil surface with a 
wheelhoe or a rake, this should be done 
to give the seeds good lodgment. Where 
this cannot be done (for instance, among 
melon vines) enough seed will find crevices 
to make a good stand of plants. Some of 
the seeds will fail, others not germinate for 
several weeks; but what of it? When con- 
ditions are favorable they will grow. 


SoME comments on the various cover 
crops may be in order. Tho buckwheat is 
best sown during early August, it may be 
sown as late as early September in locali- 
ties where frost rarely occurs before the 
middle of October. For a garden area 50 x 
50 feet two to three pounds will be a 
liberal amount to sow. 

Cowhorn turnips and rape are often 
recommended, but ordinary garden tur- 
nips are almost as good. Besides, many 
specimens grow large enough to be used 
on the table, therefore why not use them? 
An ounce of seed of any one of these 
plants will be enough for the above area. 

Rye may be sown as late as late Sep- 
tember and so may Winter Vetch, but it 
is better to sow them in early August and 
let them take their chance. Three to five 
pounds of rye and one to three pounds of 
Winter Vetch will be liberal sowings. 
These two plants are almost sure to live 
thru the winter and to grow rapidly in 
spring. They must therefore be dug under 
as soon as the ground can be worked. 


RouND-SEED garden peas are excel- 
lent nitrogen-gatherers. Sometimes they 
yield a fair quantity of pods for the table. 
Four to five pounds scattered broadcast 
will be ample for the area stated. 
Crimson Clover must be sown not later 
than early August or it will make a poor 
start. One pound of seed will be sufficient. 
When it is not feasible to sow any of 
these crops, be sure to welcome the weeds 
that grow during the fall. They hold snow 
and leaves and thus return good for evil 
when you dig them under in the spring. 








“Enemies 
in the Pile’”’ 





Are grit and sand lying snugly 
down inside your rugs and car- 
pets? Next month, in “Enemies in 
the Pile,” Mabel J. Stegner will 
explain the most recent findings 
on rug care and cleaning. 





GIRL 





WINS PRIZE FOR 
CUTTING DOWN 
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Run holds up party— 
Dad’s pretty patient, but Bernice 
does get runs at the most annoy- 
ing times! “All aboard’’—then a 
run pops—Bernice must dash 
home again for a change. 

“Why can’t my daughter keep 
her stockings in order?” Mr. Kirk- 
land wonders. “I’d be willing to 
give her a prize if she could solve 
this run nuisance—if it has a so- 
lution, which I doubt!” 
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““MY BEST BET was Lux,’ a 
friend told me, when Dad offered 
me a watch if I cut down runs,” 
says Bernice. Lux saves stocking 
elasticity, so threads give under 
strain instead of breaking easily. 
Cake-soap rubbing and soaps with 
harmful alkali weaken elasticity — 
then runs are apt to start. 





Read Story Below 
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Victory! Prize Won! 


Bernice and her Dad are thrilled. 
In three short weeks, Bernice cut 
runs down almost to nothing, 
thanks to Lux. Dad’s mighty 
pleased—“Expect I’llmakea profit 
on the cost of that wrist watch,” 
he smiles. 

Mr. Kirkland’s right! Lux 
often cuts stocking bills in half. 
That’s why thrifty girls wash 
stockings in Lux! 








LUX SAVES STOCKING ELASTICITY 
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PaGinG the nation’s cooks! 

Don’t try the kitchen. It’s resting. 
Instead, you'll find us casting flies in 
Banff, puffing up peaks in Estes, tilting 
with mosquitoas in the North Woods, 
and changing tires in Texas. We’re meal- 
makers on tour and we wouldn’t miss it 
for all the sleepy comforts of home. 

But folks are funny and fickle. After the 
skillet fish, the mountain scrambles, the 
timber tramps, and the touring, there’s a 
delicious, guilty tingle about chugging back 
onto the home lot and re-discovering the 
asters and the farmed-out pup. 

There’s even a glamor about the kitchen 
that wasn’t there when we left. It’s a 
grand moment of freshness—the perfect 
point to sit down with ourselves and con- 
jure cool tricks for the balance of the hot 
days. Gardens and markets clamor for 
canning kettles, orchards beg to be 
jammed and jellied. Dishes we’ve been too 
busy to try tease for a show-down. Every- 
thing tingles with post-vacation pep. 
Don’t let it backslide. Let’s put it to work 


and enjoy it! 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOODS DEPARTMENT 
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For a summer's day—crisp loops of meringue, berries in bright mounds, swirls of sweet cream 


CompLicaTED recipes aren’t always 
the best. Mrs. John Ringsmith, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, proved this to us by run- 
ning off with the first place in the Recipe 
Contest announced in May. About her 
recipe for ““Never-Fail Fruit Meringues” 
she writes, “All my friends groan about 
their meringues, so you can imagine how 
delighted I was, years ago, to find this 
recipe for meringues which never fails.” 
Over on the next page you'll find her recipe. 


Cool Shivers for Supper 


“A friend of mine owned a citrus fruit 
grove. Her husband raised large juicy 
limes and loved pies. There were so few 
recipes for lime pie that she made up this 
one of her own—now a favorite at Sunday 
night suppers.” 


Lime Refrigerator Pie 
144 teaspoons unfla- 5 tablespoons lime 
vored gelatine juice 
5 tablespoons cold 4 egg whites 
water 14 cup sugar 
4 egg yolks 14 teaspoon vanilla 
16 cup sugar 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
§ minutes. Place the egg yolks in a double 
boiler with the sugar and lime juice, mix 
thoroly, and cook until thiek and creamy, 
beating constantly with a rotary egg 
beater. Remove from the stove and stir 
in the soaked gelatine. Beat the 4 egg 
whites until stiff, then gradually add the 
sugar and vanilla and beat until smooth. 
Pour the cooked mixture into the stiff- 
beaten egg whites. Mix well and pour into 


1 large or 2 small, previously baked, pie 
shells. Place in the refrigerator until firm. 
When ready to serve, cover with whipped 
cream which has been sweetened to taste 
and flavored with 44 teaspoon of vanilla. 
May Miller, Greenville, South Carolina. 


Spinach—but How Tasty! 


“Children like ‘raw spinach’ soup. I of- 
ten find that it teaches them to like the 
vegetable in other ways as well.” 


Spinach Soup 

114 cups raw chopped 
spinach 

V4 teaspoon salt 

16 teaspoon celery 
salt 


tablespoons butter 
tablespoons flour 
3 cups milk 

1 onion 

1 cup hot water 


NMP 


Melt the butter, then add the flour, and 
smooth to a paste. Add the milk and the 
whole onion. Place in a double boiler and 
cook for 15 minutes. Remove the onion 
and beat the sauce with a rotary beater 
until smooth. Add the hot water and the 
spinach (raw), which has been forced thru 
the fine blade of a food chopper. Season 
with salt and celery salt. Do not boil, but 
keep covered for 5 minutes. Serve hot.— 
Mrs. Arthur B. Walker, Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. 


For Parties and Measles 


“This fluffy delicacy was sure to be 
brought us by my grandmother on two 
different sorts of occasions—when a des- 
sert was needed for a party or whenever 
one of her grandchildren was recovering 
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from an attack of measles! I’ve changed 
the recipe to fit modern groceries, but I’m 
proud to say it still tastes ‘like grand- 
mother’s.’ ” 


Grandmother's Lemon Dessert 
1 package lemon-fla- Grated rind and juice 
vored gelatine of 1 lemon 
1 cup warm water 6 egg whites, beaten 
6 egg yolks stiff 
1 cup sugar 


Dissolve the gelatine in the warm water 
and cool until sirupy. Beat the egg yolks 
with the sugar until lemon colored, then 
add the lemon rind and juice. Fold the egg 
yolk mixture into the stiff-beaten egg 
whites and mix with the gelatine. Pour 
into a°glass mold and place in the refrig- 
erator until firm and chilled. The mixture 
should stay foamy all the way thru. Serve 
plain or with whipped cream. Serves 8 to 
10.—Mrs. Monna Elssner, Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. 


For the Price of a Stamp 


“My sister made these fritters all day 
long at the tourist camp and sold them 
for 3 cents apiece. She named her camp 
“Strawberry Island’ because of her famous 
strawberry fritters.” 


Strawberry Fritters 


Y cup flour 2 tablespoons milk 
1% teaspoon baking 2 teaspoons butter, 
powder melted 


1¢ teaspoon salt 12 large strawberries 


1 egg, beaten 


Sift together the dry ingredients. Add 


Dish of the Month 


Never-Fail Fruit Meringues 


3 egg whites 1% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons 14 teaspoon 
baking powder vanilla 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, 
then add gradually ¥% of the sugar 
and continue beating until the mix- 
ture holds its shape. Fold in the re- 
maining sugar (sifted with the 
baking powder) and add the va- 
nilla. Place unglazed, unoiled paper 
on a cooky sheet. For each me- 
ringue drop a generous tablespoon 
of the mixture onto the paper, flat- 
tening it somewhat. Place small 
bits of the meringue mixture around 
the edge of each flattened circle to 
form a rim. The meringue may be 
made with a pastry tube. Bake in a 
slow oven (300°) for about 30 min- 
utes or until the meringues are 
quite dry and delicately browned. 
To serve, scoop out a little of each 
meringue, and fill with fresh fruit. 
Top with whipped cream or 
ice cream.—Mrs. John Ringsmith, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





the beaten egg, which has been mixed with 
the milk. Stir until smooth and add the 
melted butter. Drop the berries into the 
batter. Coat well and drop into deep hot 
fat (375°). Fry until brown on all sides, 
drain on absorbent paper, and dredge 
with sugar. Each strawberry will take 3 
minutes to fry.—Mrs. B. Elias, Cheek- 
towaga, New York. 


They Edge Out Brownies 


“Just dozens of requests have come to 
me for this recipe. The squares are a pleas- 
ant change from Fudge Brownies.’ 


Butterscotch Pecan Squares 
V4 cup butter 1 teaspoon baking 
1 cup old-fashioned powder 
brown sugar V4 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 14 cup pecan meats 
1 cup flour 


Melt the butter and blend with the 
sugar. Add the egg, mix, and let stand a 
few minutes until thorol y cool. Add dry 
ingredients, which have been sifted to- 
gether, then stir in nutmeats. Spread in a 
greased pan (8 x 8 inches) and bake 30 
minutes in a moderate oven (350°). Cut 


into squares and let cool in the pan.— 
Helen Ehnes, Milford, Massachusetts. 


As Good as It’s Simple 


“It’s fun these hot days to know that 
the salad problem’s all settled hours before 
dinner time. A little time in the cool of 
the morning is all it takes. This is one 
way I doit.” | Continued on next page 
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Just Off the Press 


“Jellies and Preserves—Oh, SO Good,” 
this month’s leaflet from the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen, is ready for you. Into it have 
gone our 12 most popular recipes for pre- 
serving and jelly-making. The leaflet is 
punched to fit “My Better —— & Gar- 
dens Cook Book.” For it send a 3-cent 
stamp to 9308 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


ROUND TABLE HONOR ROLL 


Favorite dishes from these 20 Better 
Homes &§ Gardens homemakers were 


judged “‘next best” after the Dish of the 


Month had been chosen in the Better 
Homes & Gardens May Recipe Contest. 
Each received a $1 award— 


Mrs. H. A. Armstrong, Newport News, Va. 
Miss Betty H. Blair, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 
Mrs. Gladys Brantingham, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Mrs. Jay Crosley, Garrett, Ind. 

Miss Rose Debs, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Helen Ehnes, Milford, Mass. 

Mrs. B. Elias, Cheektowaga, N. Y. 

Mrs.- Monna Elssner, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Miss Anna Hunt, Creston, Ia. 

Mrs. J. C. Kistenmacher, El Paso, Tex. 
Mrs. Eloise Lucas, Page, Nebr. 

Mrs. Lela McClintock, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss May Miller, Greenville, S. C. 

Miss Dorothea W. Morin, Madison, Wis. 
Mrs. C. R. Riley, Spokane, Wash. 

Miss Ruth A. Shoop, Sandusky, O. 

Miss Edna Stalter, Tiskilwa, IIl. 

Mrs. F. G. Taylor, Minatare, Nebr. 
Mrs. Arthur B. Walker, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. S. M. Wells, Nashville, Tenn. 


It’s Fun to Compete! 


So SAY we all of us—so here’s another 
test for your talents. For the best autumn 
recipe received during August, Better 
Homes & Gardens will pay $5. This recipe 
will be illustrated in a photograph as the 
featured recipe of the Cooks’ Round Table 
in a fall issue of the magazine. For the next 
best 20 autumn recipes received in August, 
$1 each will be paid. 

Whether or not she wins a cash award, 
every homemaker whose recipe passes the 
Better Homes & Gardens recipe-endorse- 
ment tests for accuracy, dependability, 
and excellence of taste will receive a signed 
Certificate of Endorsement, suitable for 
framing, and six copies of her endorsed 
recipe. 

It is easy to submit recipes for endorse- 
ment. Read these simple rules and then 
look over your choicest recipes for one to 
send us during August. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of the 
paper. Send but one recipe at a time. 

2. Give measurements in /evel cups, table- 
spoons, and teaspoons; never in heaping, 
rounding, or scant measurements. 

3. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the nationa//y known food products 
you use as ingredients—products available 
everywhere. We must have this information 
so that we can test your recipe with the same 
brands you use. 

4. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about the 
origin or history of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the property 

of Better Homes & Gardens. 

Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 

Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens. 


6. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1/935 
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How Roena Radez... 
Only + Years Old 










Roena Rader, of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, who at the age of 14 won 
first prize for her plum and straw- 
berry jellies at the Missouri State 
Fair, in 1933. 





* 


HINK of it! Only 14 years old... Yet 
her plum and strawberry jellies had 
such perfect texture, such wonderful flavor, 
that they won first prize, in competition 
with the most experienced jelly makers! 


More than that . . . Roena made those 
marvelous prize-w inning jellies in only 15 
minutes after her }j juice was pre ared | For 
she used the modern, ‘‘short-boil’’ method, 
with Certo. . . a method so > vtngle and 
easy that even a child can make the most 
perfect jams and jellies! 


With Certo, you never boil jellies more 
than &% minute .. . jams only a little 
longer. And that short boil is the reason 
your jellies and jams have so much finer 
flavor. All the delicious, natural flavor of 
the fresh, ripe fruit stays right i in the juice! 
There is none of that ‘‘boiled down’ taste. 


More glasses, too! 


And because none of the juice has a chance 
to boil away, you average half again more 





glasses than you would by the old, *‘long- 
boil’’ way. With plums and strawberries, 
for instance, you get 11 — of perfect 
jelly from only 4 cups of juice! 


Millions of American women, including 
State Fair champions all over the country, 
now use Certo for all their jams and jellies. 
For they know that it not only saves them 
time, money and work . . . but also gives 
much better results. Why don’t you try 
Certo, too. . . Learn for yourself what a 
wonderful help it really is! 

Certo, the pure bottled fruit pectin that 
makes jelly making so easy, is a product 
of General Foods. You can buy it at any 
grocer's. © 1935, G. F. Corp. 


89 tested recipes 
under the label of 
every bottle! 
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Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 


[| Begins on page go | 


Frozen Pear Salad 


Drain the sirup from a can of pears and 
place the pear halves in the tray of an au- 
tomatic refrigerator. Combine the pear 
sirup with an equal amount of ginger ale 
and pour this over the pears. Freeze about 
3 hours (either firm or partially so). Place 
each pear in a lettuce cup and top with 
cream cheese which has been blended with 
chopped nutmeats. Serve with mayon- 
naise.—Mrs. Lela McClintock, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


Serve With Firecrackers 


“Fourth of July, two hungry families, 
and a lake were the inspiration for this 
cool, filling salad.” 


Delicious Chicken Salad 
1 package lemon-fla- %cup grated raw 
vored gelatine carrots 
l cup chicken stock %cupchopped celery 
(free from fat) 1 small bottle stuffed 
1 cup strained tomato olives, sliced 
juice 2 cups chicken, cut in 
1 cup cooked peas small pieces 


Dissolve the gelatine in the heated 
stock. Add the tomato juice and cool until 
slightly thickened. Combine the other in- 
gredients and add to the gelatine mixture. 
Place in a mold and chill until firm.—Mrs. 
C. R. Riley, Spokane, Washington. 


They’re Nutty but Good 


“Peanut butter muffins seem to be 
prizewinners whenever they appear. These 
were demonstrated at our Women’s Club. 
Now they’re all over town.” 


Peanut Butter Muffins 
2 eggs, beaten 2 cups general-pur- 
4g cup sugar pose flour 
14 cup peanut butter 1% teaspoon salt 


V6 cup milk 2 teaspoons baking 
2 tablespoons melted powder 
butter 


Beat the eggs until light, then gradually 
add the sugar and continue beating. Add 
the peanut butter and mix thoroly. Add 
the milk and the melted butter, then the 
flour, which has been sifted with the salt 
and baking powder. Mix thoroly and place 
in small, greased muffin pans. Bake in a 
hot oven (400°) for 25 to 30 minutes.— 
Mrs. F. G. Taylor, Minatare, Nebraska. 


Bacon or Butter—Your Choice 


“An old colored mammy gave me the 
following recipe, and suggested bacon 
drippings instead of butter.” 


Tennessee Cabbage 


Place 3 tablespoons of butter in an iron 
skillet and brown slightly. Add 1 quart of 
shredded cabbage (not chopped) and stir 
well. Cover tightly and simmer for 5 
minutes. Stir again, cover, and simmer for 
s minutes longer. Add 1% teaspoon pepper, 

16 teaspoon salt, 1g cup cream or 4 cup 
unsweetened evaporated milk, and stir 
well. Cover and simmer 3 to 4 minutes. 
Time is very important, as the cabbage 
may be spoiled by over-cooking. This will 
serve 6 and should be brought to the table 
very hot.—Mrs. S. M. Wells, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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The IDEA-BOOK 


for the whole family! 
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Tue SCRAPBOOK, first issued by Better 
Homes & Gardens years ago, is today the idea- 
book for thousands of gardened-home families. 
It is a permanent file for all home-and-garden 
information and contains 11 index pages on 
which you may letter your own subject classi- 
fications. 

If you use it once, you'll find out how handy 
and convenient THE SCRAPBOOK is—truly your 
idea-book. Each Better Homes & Gardens \eaflet 
is punched to fit. MY BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
SCRAPBOOK costs only 75 cents. 

A partial list of Better Homes & Gardens ser- 
vices appears below. A complete list will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


Garden Leaflets 

B-G-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for Autumn Leaf 
Effects. RE eT ree 4c 
B-G- 6 Trees, Shrubs, ‘and Vines with Decorative 
Fruits. Lists bard trees, shrubs, and vines, as 

well as trees and sbrubs for the South and 
Pacific Coast......... 
B-G-19 Fifty Successful Shrubs to Pl ant in the Northe 
ern States. Complete table giving the distance 

to plant, beigbt, spread, flowering and fruiting 
season, as well as color of flowers and fruits. .4c 

7 Hardy Vines We All Should Grow........4c 

B-G- 8 Bulbs for Fall Planting. A chart showing the 
color, beight, depth to plant, and the best combi- 
nations with other plants................. 4c 
B-G-35 Fall Is the Time to Plan the Garden... . . .4c 
B-G-49 Brief List of Evergreens for Home Pl: anting. 
Most desirable evergreens for the shade, lawn 
specimens, and foundation planting.. c 
B-G-50 How to Identify Evergreens. How to de 
tinguish between the kinds of pines, spruces, firs, 
bemlocks, junipers, yews, arborvitaes, retinos- 

poras, and 2s 5a%mik ocean 8 ote Oe 6 (oa 


B-G-32 Ceesans That Make Good Lawns. Do you 


know the kinds best suited to your soil?...... 4c 
B-G-36 ABC’s of Lawn-making................. 4c 
B-G-77 How to Grow Grass Beneath Trees... ... .4c 
B-G-79 The Right Way to Grade Lawns... 4c 
B-G-86 Good Garden Combinations for Each Sea- 

60 o ho nendhhend one hs DOES O wee ees 4c 
B-G-89 An Easy- to-Build Small Greenhouse. —e 


B-G-84 How to Lay Walks and Stepping- -Stones. 
oe arr rer 4c 
B-G-43 How to Judge the Home Grounds. Score cards 


for yard-and-garden contests.............. 4c 
Foods 
B-F-11 Timetable for Canning Fruits and Vege- 
ES aS yee it ee 
B-F- 3 How to Make Delicious Jellies... . . . 4c 
B-F- 9 Luncheon Menus for Every Occasion. ..4¢ 
B-F-13 Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings........ 4c 
Child Care and Training 
B-C-7 Books and Music for Small Children....... 4c 
B-C-1 Mothers’ Club Helps. ‘ ; oo 


The Mental Health of the: Child. 

The Children’s Party Book. A delightful ‘ia - 
party plans, including detailed suggestions for 
games, decorations, and refreshments ....... 1 


Home Furnishings 
B-H-7 ae for Making a Filet Crocheted Bed- 


_. aneye ie color, ae Ges mt baven’t. . 25e 
Furniture Arrangement and Balance. Diagrams to 
show you bow to place your furniture correctly.25¢ 


Club Helps 

The Garden-Club Handbook. A detailed discussion of 
all phases of garden club work, with program 
aiaenives Seed a tsb's bao tiaw sombre geen 50c 
The Garden Club Exchange. A monthly news service 
for America’s clubs; free to program chairmen— 

25c a year to all others. 
Program Suggestions for Music-study Groups... .5c 


Address all orders to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
7308 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 








The Powerful Katrinka 


AND HER SWEETHEART, THE DWARF 


By i eyanesbhatem ce>.< 





SPOOKS ! IN THE BATH TUB ( 
I’M GONNA CALL 
KATRINKA ! a, 





\ 

















BUT HE DOESN’T HAFTA 
DO ALL THAT WORK TO 
OPEN UP A DRAIN! 








FA4 . 
LE -_ 








ALL YOU HAFTA DO IS SPRINKLE IN SOME 
DRANO AND IT OPENS UP IN 


NO TIME. 
PP ms XK) 





acai. DRAINS 


A, ie uP NS 


EE-FLOW/NG 
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Water cannot harm 


Imperial Washable 
Wallpapers 


Their colors will not run or streak. 
Even soap and water, or common dry 
cleaning fluids leave their gay colors 
undimmed and unsmeared. And the 
bright suns of summer cannot fade 
them. Choose from patterns of unques- 
tioned distinction created by Lurelle 
Guild, Joseph Platt, Paul MacAlister 
and many other world-famous artists. 
All Imperial Washable Wallpapers 
carry the silver label you see below. 
Jean McLain, an expert decorator, 
will help you with just the right selec- 
tion. She'll gladly send you samples 
and tell you where to buy genuine 
Imperial Washable Wallpapers. 






tAth fanny 4 


6 Say hm retire = 
WALLPAPERS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


fe en 
Dept. B14 


Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Glens 
alls, New York. 


Give her this information for every room: 


Name Room here 
Size (Large or small) 
Sunny or dark.......... 
Period of Furniture 
Color Preferred 
Street. City & State............-- 
Franchised Distributors and Dealers Everywhere 
© 1935, 1. P. ac. c. 
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How to Know Good Furniture When You See It 


[ Begins on page 26 | 


ture dealers wish to deceive their custom- 
ers about the type of wood used. ‘‘Maple 
finish” or “walnut finish” indicates a less 
expensive wood, often red gum, finished 
to look like maple or walnut. There’s 
nothing misleading about the term used, 
providing you understand you’re buying 
red gum and pay a price consistent with 


| red gum and not maple. The following list 


of furniture woods gives important facts 
about each to help you determine whether 


Ilustration 1 








5 Puy Veneer 


3 Pry Veneer 


Illustration 2 





the right wood is used in the piece under 
consideration and whether the price is 
right: 


Wolnut: Excellent durability and finishing 
possibilities. Generally used in form of ve- 
neer for all types of good furniture. 


Oak: Also possesses excellent durability 
and finishing qualities. Used in fashioning 
massive carved dining-room and bedroom 
sets in Elizabethan and Jacobean period 
styles. Most recent use in modern pieces 
in natural finish. 


Red Gum: Moderately durable. Will split, 
dent, and break under strain. Takes excel- 
lent finish. Used in combination with and 
to imitate better woods. 


Mople: Excellent durability and finishing 
qualities. Hard maple preferred to soft. 
Hard maple finishes rich reddish brown; 
soft maple finishes yellowish brown. Com- 
monly used for bedroom and dining-room 
suites and for occasional living-room 
pieces. Also used for great strength, as in 
frames for upholstered furniture, chair 
rungs, and dowel pins. 


Birch: Excellent durability and finishing 
possibilities. Used in Colonial and Pro- 
vincial styles, and for bentwood designs; 
also where great strength is required, as 
in upholstery frames, chairs, plywood, 
and in combination with beautiful veneer 
for added stability. 


Ash: Moderate strength and durability. 
Plain grain. Used in medium grade furni- 
ture and for upholstery frames and con- 
cealed furniture parts, such as drawer sides 
and backs. 


Basswood or Linden: Strong wood, nearly 
white in color. Used for veneer core wood, 
concealed parts, and less expensive furni- 
ture, such as kitchen pieces. 


Beech: Excellent durability but lacks 
grain. Used for frames and unexposed 
parts of furniture. 


Chestnut: Sound durability, adaptable to 
light brown stains. Recent use for bed- 
room, dining-room, and occasional furni- 
ture. Also used for outdoor furniture, ve- 
neer core wood, and concealed parts of 
other furniture. Good wormy chestnut is 
durable and strong and is used for unusual 
effects, as well as for concealed parts. 


Elm: Excellent durability, no particular 
finishing beauty. Used for frames, kitchen 
furniture, and other moderate price fur- 
niture. 


Yellow Poplar: Light, strong, workable 
wood. No particular beauty of grain. Used 
for veneer cores, frames, kitchen furniture. 


Southern Pine: Moderate durability. Resin- 
ous and hard to finish. Used for kitchen 
furniture and other moderate price pieces, 
such as dressers, bookcases, china and lin- 
en closets, and hotel furniture. 


Mahogany: Beautiful grain and finish 
qualities. Used for veneer. True mahogany 
comes only from the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America. Inferior woods 
from other regions often sold as mahog- 
any. Always ascertain regions of world 
where mahogany was produced. 


Fruitwoods: Used a great deal in modern 
classic furniture. 


Most furniture salesmen won’t hesitate 
to identify the woods for you and using 
this list, you can then decide whether the 
wood is adapted to the furniture you’re 
buying and whether the price is reasonable. 


Next, inspect construction. The com- 
mon “up-side-down” test reveals work- 
manship. If the bottoms of chairs are 
sanded and finished, care has been taken 
to guard against wood insects and warp- 
ing. Opened drawers should show dovetail 
construction at both front and back and 
be substantially built of either three-ply 
veneer or solid, strong boards at least a 
quarter-inch thick. Good drawer construc- 
tion requires either side or center drawer 
slides on the under side to insure smooth 
movement and prevent sticking or rat- 
tling—with 3/16-inch panel between draw- 
ers to prevent dust seepage. 
+=-There should be no nails visible on any 
unexposed surface, for good furniture is 
never nailedsThe salesman will know 
which type of joint construction was used. 
It should be either mortise and tenon or 
dowel (Illustration 2, left, above), rein- 
forced by corner blocks where necessary. 
Examine legs carefully. If bentwood 
(legs sawed straight and then bent under 
steam) the wood’s grain will follow the 
leg’s shape and breakage isn’t likely. If, 
however, legs are sawed to pattern, they 
should be examined carefully for short 
grain lengths near the bottom, as they're 
likely to break under strain if such short 
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grain lengths occur. In solid-wood con- 
struction, to prevent checking and warp- 
ing, massive legs should always be built 
up of smaller sections. 

Where chair rungs are out of harmony 
with design and aren’t used, as with cabri- 
ole legs, examine joint construction care- 
fully. Either dowel or mortise and tenon 
should be found, reinforced by corner- 
blocks. (Again see Illustration 2.) 


Fin 3H is sometimes the most mislead- 
ing feature of new furniture. In testing the 
finish, remember that the best finishes 
achieve a semi-gloss which is later rubbed 
to a warm glow, and that the natural grain 
of the wood is beautified instead of hidden 
by dark stains. The glassy, brittle finishes 
often seen are undesirable, both as to 
beauty and wearing qualities. A small fin- 
ger-nail scratch on an unexposed surface 
will leave a white mark if inferior, brittle 
finish was used. Inferior finish also be- 
comes sticky or powdery if rubbed rapidly 
with the thumb for a few seconds until it 
becomes warm. (And remember, all the 
money put into furniture is lost if you 
neglect to keep it in perfect condition by 
cleaning and polishing it regularly. 


FINALLY, look to the quality of mirror 
glass used in the piece of furniture you’re 
going to buy. All silvering on reliable fur- 
niture mirrors should be guaranteed for a 
year, provided the mirror isn’t exposed to 
unusual conditions. 

In buying furniture there are good con- 
struction standards only an expert can 
determine without the salesman’s assist- 
ance, so the buyer should depend also up- 
on the integrity of the store. The last cau- 
tion then is, buy from a reliable company. 













Edward, never sick 
a day; Ruth Ann, 
his sister, below, 
in perfect health 





Dear Mrs. Shultz: 


Kindly excuse the familiar salutation, 
but I feel as tho I’ve known you for years. 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Baby Health 
Service has been so much help to me in 
rearing Edward, Jr. (2 years, 1 month)— 
also in bringing up his sister Ruth Ann, 
who put in an appearance last November 
10. 

Our son has never been sick a day (ex- 
cluding two colds) and never knew he cut 
any teeth. I’ve never lost a night’s sleep 
over him. Perfect physically and mentally. 

His sister rarely cries, is always in the 
very best of humor, and in the pink of 
good health.—Ruth Ann’s and Edward 
Jr.’s Mother. 
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Residence of Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. Mr. Dunbaugh is Vice 
President of Woodyard Publications, largest 
group of weekly newspapers in America. 








lron Fireman 
did for Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr. 
...dt can do for you 


The case of Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr., of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, is typical. An Iron Fireman automatic coal 
burner cut Mr. Dunbaugh’s fuel bill $93.50 a year, “‘but 
really,’’ says Mr. Dunbaugh, ‘“‘the pleasure of getting up 
in the mornings and cating breakfast in a nice warm dining 
room is worth more than the saving.” 

Isn't it time for you to enjoy the luxuries of self- 





Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr., and their regulating Iron Fireman automatic heating? Of all the 

two sons, Frank Montgomery and Edwin Lane. different fuels and firing devices offered, Iron Fireman 
The four-year history of Mr. Dunbaugh’s fuel automatic coal firing excels because of its dependability, 

bills is as follows: 

3-year average before installing Iron Fireman... $223.10 

Ata Saairong Sag Sena 129.60 There is an Iron Fireman burner to fit your individual 


quietness, cleanliness, safety, and its amazing economy 


needs, including models which feed direct from the fuel 


Iron Fireman savings per yeat............... $ 93.50 


bin to the heating plant so that coal flows to the fire like 
oil or gas. With modern financing methods, Iron Fireman's 
reasonable cost, and the cash fuel savings it brings, there 
is no need for you to go through another winter with any 
less desirable form of heating. Send the coupon for partic- 
ulars. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, 


Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Iron Fireman automatic coal burners provide auto- AUTOMATIC . "lp COAL FIRING 
matic fueling, for all firing jobs from domestic heating 
plants up to 300 h.p. power boilers. Quickly installed. “= _ 

Convenient terms of payment. eg 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3018 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








j Type of plant: 
’ (© Send literature 0 Commercial Fides 
THE 1ROM FIREMAM P ‘er oO Resi en' i 
~=s 0 Please make firing survey 0 Pow 


Name. os ciccciccscdiccvcbdsndecstscbe dbusdese cbse ssebempe apes dicdperscdedicccoscccseuasessers 


AddleSS. ccc ciccccccccccescscecscccccccccees sp tueecss OMBD ER SGhs000.669 sce ep etabeccosrcsscseses 
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YOUR CANARY 
HAS NO 
eeelH 





Savi alia Rs se 


Canaries depend on gravel for teeth. 
In the canary’s gizzard — like in a 
chicken’s — gravel grinds the food 
into a soft, digestible mass. 


Unless the gravel is hard and sharp, 
the grinding process is only partially 
effective. The canary does not get 
the full nourishment of his food. 
Often, he becomes emaciated. 


French’s Bird Gravel supplies the right 
kind of “teeth.” It is pure quartz, one 
of the hardest minerals known. Sharp- 
edged, screened to uniform size and 
sterilized to avoid the 
infection dangers of un- 
washed gravel. 


French’s Bird Gravel pro- 
tects the canary from 
scaly feet and helps to 
keep the cage floor san- 
itary. Change to French’s. 





THE WRONG KIND THE RIGHT KIND 
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Cool Draughts 
for Thirsty Days 


[| Begins on page 12 | 
LEMON-LIME 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Juice of 4 limes (or 4 
cup bottled lime 
juice) 


4 tablespoons medi- 
um sugar sirup 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Mix these and pour into 4 tall glasses 
half filled with ice. Put into each glass a 
long thin strip of lemon peel. Fill with cold 
water, mix lightly, and serve with straws. 

Or something quite different happens 
when we use strawberry, raspberry, or 
peach sirup in place of the plain sirup in 
this recipe. 

It’s fun, too, to tint the beverages with 
vegetable coloring, making it a delicate 
green, yellow, or pink. 


Raspberry Mint Shrub is easily pre- 
pared, easier still to take. You'll need 
raspberry sirup left from canned rasp- 
berries or from your own canning spree. 


RASPBERRY MINT SHRUB 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 

2 tablespoons cider 
vinegar 

1 quart ice water 


12 sprigs mint 

4 cup sugar 

1 cup shaved ice 

1 cup raspberry sirup 


Chop the mint fine, add the sugar and 
ice, and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add the other ingredients and serve at 
once. 


While we’re on vinegars, have you 
sampled the strawberry variety? Here’s 
the way of it— 


STRAWBERRY VINEGAR 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


2 cups strawberries 2 cups sugar 


2 cups cider vinegar 


Wash the berries, cover with the vine- 
gar, and let stand for 3 days in a covered 
bowl. Then strain off the vinegar, add the 
sugar, and bring to the boiling point. Pour 
the sirup into a jar and seal. To serve, add 
2 tablespoons of strawberry vinegar to 
each glass of ice water. Mint and bits of 
fruit add a perky touch to each glass. 


Fat stalks of rosy rhubarb make the 
best “pink lemonade” you ever tasted. 
We make ours this way when the crowd 
gathers: 


RHUBARB ADE 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


114 cups orange juice 

14 cup lemon juice 

34 cup unsweetened 
pineapple juice 


3 pounds rhubarb 
6 cups water 

1 cup sugar 

14 cup honey 


Cook the water and rhubarb (washed 
and cut up without peeling) until tender. 
Strain. If there aren’t 6 cups, add enough 
cold water to the rhubarb pulp, simmer a 
few minutes, then strain again. Add the 
sugar and honey to the hot juice, stirring 
until dissolved. Add the fruit juices and 
chill. At serving time add 1 quart of ice 
water. Serve with small pieces of fresh 
fruit in the glass. This makes a goodly 
amount, but the sirup keeps perfectly in 
the refrigerator. 








SHARP AS A HOE 


7 phrase “dull as a hoe” doesn’t make 
sense today—if you own our No. 46 Sharp- 
ening Stone. It sharpens the dullest hoe in a 
jiffy. Nor is there any need of having dull 
axes, lawn edge trimmers, shears or any other 
edged home or garden tool. This stone is 
designed porntter hx for these tools—the right 
shape, the right grit to doa good job, quickly. 
101% inches long, wood handle. 





You'll need sharp tools for A tweeds. Get this Carbo- 
rundum Brand No. 46 Stone Semsquie dealer or 
direct (in U.S.A.). . . + - fopee 
ae eae wey is a registered trade-mark of The 
borundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG.U S. PAT. OFF 


BRAND 
SHARPENING STONES 








PROTECT 
YOUR DOG 


against Summer Itching 





ROTECT your dog from summer 

itching and ruined coat now by simply 
adding a teaspoonful of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast to his daily diet. It 
contains an abundance of Vitamin G 
which your dog needs for a healthy skin 
and a beautiful, glossy coat. 

“Have found nothing,” writes Mr. Geo. 
W. Cole of New York, “in years of using 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast that 
tends to keep dogs’ stomachs in better 
regulated condition, or keeps them freer 
from skin trouble than your yeast.” 


Get a 25¢ trial can 


For sale at pet, department, sportin 
goods, hed aan and drug aon lt 
your dealer hasn’t it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 

rated, Dept. BHG8 595 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., for a 314-oz. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 





IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 
















it Sow PANSY SEEDS Now 


y >The plants live outdoors all winter, 
hme give biggest flowers in early spring. 
. e) Viek’s Giants, all colors mized—200 seeds 
(250 pkt.) 10¢; 3,000 seeds $1; 7,000 
(% os.) $2, postpaid. “‘Planting-Growing” folder 
free with seeds. JAMES VICK, 602 Vick Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are you a tea hound? It’s grand these 
limp days, iced and served with lemon, 
lime, or orange, with or without cloves 
dropped in for a few moments while the 
tea is hot. But the following, which has 
been dubbed by some “Mock Cider,” 
strikes a different note. 


MOCK CIDER 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


4 cups unsweetened 
pineapple juice 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Y{ cup medium sugar 


sirup 
4 cups cold black tea 


Combine and strain the ingredients and 
serve over ice. Add a few red raspberries 
just before serving. When these are not in 
season, substitute a little orange peel. 

And Iced Coffee! To many it is the very 
nectar of cold drinks. But have you ever 
tried a teaspoon of lime juice added to 
each 3 cups of sweetened, iced coffee? Add 
a few tiny pieces of fruit and the triumph 
is complete. 

Likewise, have you discovered the de- 
liciousness of frosty draughts made from 
equal amounts of prepared coffee and 
chocolate or cocoa? Add powdered sugar, 
cream, and a few shreds of crystallized 
orange peel. Chill—and we give you am- 
brosia! 


We don’t need to boast our own vines 
to do tricks with grape juice. The bottled 
variety is always handy and enters into 
mint julep (temperance style), “half and 
half” with ginger ale to support it, and 
into all sorts of punch and fruit cups. 
Here’s one that’s “Oh, SO good!” 


GRAPE TEMPTATION 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


1 cup hot water 

1 tablespoon grated 
orange peel 

V4 tablespoon grated 
lemon peel 


34 to 1 cup sugar 
1 pint grape juice 
Juice of 2 lemons 
Juice of 1 orange 
2 cups cold water 


Pour the hot water over the peels and 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
then let stand, covered, until cold. Strain, 
and mix with the fruit juices and cold 
water. Chill thoroly. 








Modern Furniture 
With Other 


Period Pieces? 





Tuo you want some modern fur- 
niture pieces, do you think you 
can’t or shouldn’t combine them 
with your furnishings of other 
periods? If you do you'll want to 
read, in next month’s Better Homes 
& Gardens, Helena Williams’ en- 
lightening story on assembling, in 
a practical way, the modern with 
your present furnishings. 
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WASHDAY SECRET KEEPS WIVES YOUNG 
'M NOT A BIT 


YOU'VE GOT MORE PEP THAN TEN 
_ GIRLS PUT TOGETHER pf 
TIRED, | COULD DANCE 


| — sia ALL NIGHT 














BUT IT WILL BE A GREAT PARTY. . AND 
1PROMISED BILL WE'D BE THERE 


) | DON'T CARE WHAT You 
ss PROMISED, | SCRUBBED AND 
BOILED THE CLOTHES TODAY / | 


'M EXHAUSTED -— 
; in 


vy 























































AND YOUR SHIRTS 
— MY LINENS — 
EVERY THING 
WILL LAST 20R3 

TIMES LONGER 

NOW THAT THEYRE 
NOT SCRUBBED 
THREADBARE 











IT'S REMARKABLE THE WAY 
hut YOU CAN DO A BIG WASH AND 
STILL LOOK SO RADIANT 
THAT'S BECAUSE | HAVEN'T 
USED A WASHBOARD OR 
BOILER SINCE | LEARNED 
ABOUT RINSO. IT SOAKS MY 
WASH 40R5 SHADES WHITER 




































HE WAY Rinso’s rich, lively suds soak out dirt 

without scrubbing or boiling is marvelous to 
see. Clothes come 4 or § shades whiter — safely. 
Even stubborn cuffs and edges come clean with a 
little gentle rubbing between the fingers. Colors 
come bright and fresh. And clothes last 2 or 3 times 
longer—because they are not abused by harsh soap 
and hard washboard rubbing. 





Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Wonderful in washers 


With Rinso you don’t need bar soaps, chips or 
powders—even in hardest water. Rinso's creamy suds 
make dishwashing and all cleaning quick and easy. 
Kind to hands. Recommended by makers of 34 fa- 
mous washers. Get the BIG box. 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 











THE BIGGEST-SELLING PACKAGE SOAP IN AMERICA 
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1 An adjustable dryer for knit garments of all 
kinds resembles a scarecrow made of curtain- 
stretcher sticks. .. . Another frame (which is 
suited to-skirts only) has rounded side pieces. 
Both types adjust for width and length. 


2 So neat and so nifty is my bathroom scale 
which, box-like, measures 4 by 8 by 10 inches. 
It comes in choice of color. 


3 These are the days when an electric ironing 
machine is a lifeguard to Mother! Christine 
Holbrook, by the way, says her new automatic 
washer has inspired the household to keep the 
laundry room handsomely groomed. 


4 For siesta and fiesta, here’s to the clink of 
ice! Hand-blown lemonade glasses have for 
trim, graceful slashes of color that suggest tall 
grasses Waving in a breeze. 


5 “There’s plenty of coffee,” muses Nick, 
“grounds for divorce!” (Get it?) A free recipe 
booklet, ““How to Make Good Coffee,” tells all 
about the various coffee pots and how to use’em. 


6 Our new glass coffeemaker, one bowl atop 
another, has lower bowl marked to measure the 
desired amount of hot water. An electric coil 
in its base keeps the coffee warm. 


7 Sketch 7 (at the right, below) is a portable 
lock that goes traveling about the house or on 
a journey. The notched flat bar catches in 
hardware of a door frame and the case (with 
pin-tumbler mechanism) slips over to lock. 


8 You can get a firm grip on the electrical ap- 
pliance plug, Sketch 8! And no gentling in or 
out of the socket required! It’s a rubber plug. 


9 To affix brackets or anything of weight to 
tile, brick, or concrete, a bolt that drives in 
like a nail has holding power. The trick is a 
fiber jacket between the drilled hole and the 
bolt, giving anchorage. 


10 On Christine Holbrook’s desk are samples 
of a broad felt carpeting as an all-over floor- 
covering of modest cost. Its surface suggests a 
thick-pile felt, and even white is available. 


11 Some doors, like apples, have cores, John 
Normile explains. These are flat slabs, and 
therefore such smooth-surface doors (without 
panels) are called “slab doors.” A patented 
light-weight core now is made of interlocking 
wood mesh, said to eliminate any tendency to 
warp, sag, or swell. 


12 The low green metal lawn railing that 
comes in sections is an unobtrusive tripper- 
upper for trespassers. Ground stakes are 26 
inches high, and Nick dunked ours about a foot. 


13 A handy man’s electrical tool bench has 
lathe, jig saw, drill press, sander, and grinder 
all on the one base, to use one motor! 


14 Today the wee tot’s table silver is a three- 
piece set scientifically designed for easy han- 
dling of those early, perilous portions. 


15 “This device,” says Alfred Hottes, of 
Sketch 15, “makes hose-coupling so easy! It’s 
a water-tight connection between hose and 
faucet, or between two lengths of hose.” 


IT’S 





Orr to the Balsam Woods,” says 
Nick, “to those pools where pike’ and 
the big bass wait!” He asks Editor 
Peterson, an experienced Balsam-Wood- 
ser, for tips on wilderness vacations. 

“Great rt, fishing!” Mr. 
Peterson, “but men can’t live by fish 
alone. So look to the food in the ruck- 
sack. It must be planned to afford a fair- 
ly balanced diet, yet weigh littl—for 
perhaps there'll be a canoe to portage 
also. Canned and packaged foods, 
bought at the last frontier, are the an- 
swer! For short camping jaunts the metal 
refrigerated hampers (as_ sketched) 
carry perishables. 

“After food, a good night’s rest,” 
Nick is counseled, “‘on a new-type, inner- 
woven air mattress!” 

So here’s Nick relaxing—enjoying his 
Balsam Woods vacation! 


frais Soy ce O/seon 


16 Sunday, to serve with broiled chicken, I’m 
going to deep-fat fry some peeled and split ba- 
nanas. Jean Guthrie suggests the cooking oil be 
very hot (395 degrees). She says it takes 4 to 
6 minutes for the bananas to acquire a crispy 
brown crust. Yum! 


17 Christine Holbrook explains that on some 
floors the smart borders with feature strip cost 
no more than would an all-over linoleum of one 
piece. (A feature strip is that decorative line 1 
inch wide between the linoleum proper and the 
border.) This is true when the dimensions of a 
room are such that, were the border and strip 
not used, an additional breadth of linoleum 
would be needed, with considerable waste. 


18 On a luncheon table Fae Huttenlocher, 
editor of Better Homes & Gardens’ “Garden 


Club Exchange” (monthly news service to pro- 
gram chairmen of America’s Clubs), uses a pair 
of the frosted glass balls (Sketch 18). Each 
holds twin fronds of Heavenly Blue Morning- 
glory. Her organdie place doilies and center run- 
ner have wide hems turned to the right side, 
this double thickness of organdie giving 2 tex- 
ture akin to that of frosted glass. She has clear 
glass plates with frosted rims, and clear- 
stemmed goblets (their bases and tops frosted)! 


19 A glazed chintz is available now that can 
be sponge-bathed with warm water and soap, 
then ironed, ne’er losing its crispness. 


20 Have you seen the transparent cloth cases 
to keep your party table napkins from getting 
dog-eared and dusty between dates? 


21 Sketch 21 shows a compact cabinet lava- 
tory for the small bathroom. It fits into a floor 
space 24 inches wide by 20 inches, and from 
faucet to faucet measures just a foot. 


22 Do you know there are more than 25 ways 
to vary French Dressing? Nick likes this one: 
I chop water-cress leaves quite fine and mix into 
a favorite French Dressing, to serve with vege- 
table salad. Or, visit your garden (or your neigh- 
bors’) for a few mint leaves. Chopped, they give 
a lilt to the French Dressing for any fruit salad. 


23 Sponges (gathered from the sea) are avail- 
able now in pastel tints pretty in the bathroom. 
A pale green one has joined our ensemble. 


24 A cone-shape colander for jam-making has 
wooden. pin inside with wire attached, so that, 
as you revolve the pin, the wire scrapes down 
the fruit. The outside of the colander is scraped 
clean by revolving it now and then in its rack. 


25 Sketches of the “right” vs. “wrong” way to 
handle home-decoration problems are part of 
a new free booklet “33 New Ideas for Charming 
Homes,” offered by a rug manufacturer. We’ll 
have a copy sent to you, if you like. 


26 And now, Nick, if you’ll buy for me the $5 
serving tray of a non-tarnishing silvery metal 
and measuring 10 by 18 inches, we'll find it a 
grand size to serve loaded tall! There'll be 
frosty lemonades, or whipped-cream parfaits, a 
red cherry on top—to cool for our guests a 
pleasant Summer Sunday! 
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Recognized 


Asset 


inOur Nation’s Commerce 


* 


THe great assistance of agencies like 
your magazine in stimulating a fine flow of 
business between producers and consum- 
ers is a recognized asset in our nation’s 
commerce.” 

In her letter from which the foregoing 
is quoted, Mrs. Grace B. Agate was dis- 
cussing the article “Two Good Genii 
(Science and Advertising) that Work For 
All of Us,” which appeared in April Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

You'll be interested in knowing that 
Mrs. Agate is president of the Louisiana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Louisiana division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

A further remark in the letter, to which 
we believe you echo approval, is this: 

“The high standard of ethics you dis- 
play in assisting a conscientious producer 
to distribute commodities of worth to ap- 
preciative consumers may be likened to 
a healthy, strong pulse in business.” 


We THANK you, Mrs. Agate, for the 
magazine, and on behalf of its readers, for 
a sound idea, beautifully expressed, relat- 
ing to our national business and social life. 

After all, each of us is both a consumer 
and a producer of goods and services. 
Science and Advertising serve each of us as 
producer and consumer. 


You can place complete dependence in 


our editorial pages and advertisements, 
for we stand behind statements made on 
every page. Our Advertising Guarantee 
below speaks for itself: 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 


We guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you purchase any article adver- 
tised in this issue of Better Homes & Gardens 
and it is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 


mitted to us within one year after the ad- | 


vertisement appears. If the article is pur- 
chased thru the mails, it is a condition ae 
zuarantee that you shall have mentioned 
Setter Homes & Gardens at the time the 
purchase was made. 


Read the advertisements in this issue and 


write for the supplementary material offered | 


by advertisers whose products or services in- 
terest you. 

















HOW NEW PENNZOIL 
BRINGS BIG SAVINGS 
N OIL.GAS“"REPAIRS 










FINEST PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL, REFINED BY NEW SOLVENT PROCESS 


-—. \} 


ALSO PRESERVES NEW-CAR SPEED, PICK-UP AND POWER... 


GARAGE ATTENDANT: “See how sludgy deposits from p/ain oil form on these piston 






rings—these deposits form on valves, too, causing both to stick and leak. With New 
Pennzoil there’s no sludge .. .no valve and ring trouble— you don’t waste gas and oil. 





NEW U. P. TRAIN, further perfected since its 
record-breaking coast-to-coast run of 56 hours 55 
minutes, now runs on regular schedule between 
Chicago and Portland, Oregon, This magnificent, 
new-era super-train is lubricated with New 
Pennzoil, the same oil you can use in your Car. 





USES 55% LESS OIL! With 
New Pennzoil in his crank- : . 
case, Deacon Litz, veteran of Indianapolis races, 
not only drove 500 gruelling miles over the 
Indianapolis Speedway at 102 miles an hour .. 

but he actually used 55% less New Pennzoil than 
any motor oil he formerly used for this run! 


TOUGH-FILM 


He PENNZOIL 


THE OIL THAT GOES FARTHER... FASTER...SAFER 


VERY motorist has noticed how 
sluggish a new car gets after it has 
been driven several thousand miles. Then, 
after its motor has been overhauled, and 
sludge removed from valves and rings, 
this same car regains power, pep and 
speed for a few thousand miles more. 
New Pennzoil ends loss of power... 
gives you these same results... but in a 
new and better way. Why? Because 
the damaging elements that cause 
sludge are removed from New Pennzoil 
at the refinery ... before it even 
reaches your motor. Result? An utterly 
new kind of motor oil that saves you 
money these 3 ways! 


SAVES MONEY 3 WAYS 


With New Pennzoil in your car, valve 
and piston ring repairs are reduced 75 to 
90%. There is no sludge to cause valves 
to stick or piston rings to leak. Then, too, 
with sludge eliminated, New Pennzoil’s 
tough film is tougher—doesn’t burn up 
—cuts oil consumption up to 50%. And, 
because valves end piston rings work 
freely, you save up to 15% on gasoline! 
New Pennzoil costs nothing extra—from 
any bonded Pennzoil dealer. Just ask for 
the correct grade for your car. 

THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
Oil City, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 
British-American Oil Co., Ltd., Can. 


garmin 

€ et) 
en, 

PENNZOIL 
Sale Labricat® 


Member Penn. GradeCrude 
Oil Ass'n Permit No. 2 
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for baby 


SHAKER COOKING 





Wonderful new 
Gerber process 
gives Baby 
finer, 


fresher-tasting 


Siraisea Vegetables 


PEN a can of the mew Gerber Strained 

Vegetables! You'll find them brighter 

colored, fresher in flavor than you ever dreamed 
canned vegetables could be. 

They're cooked a new way, developed by 
Gerber after two years of research. Shaker- 
Cooking stirs the foods 140 times a minute, as 
they steam-cook in the sealed cans, It takes 
as little as 15 minutes for thorough heat dis- 
tribution this way. By methods in general use, 
it would take 4 times as long and the food on 
the outer edges would be much overcooked 
and far less appetizing. 


Now, with Shaker-Cooking, every particle 
is evenly cooked, finer-flavored, brighter- 
colored ... better than ever for Baby. 


Specially Guarded for Baby Ld 
= 

a 0 oe 

_ = 

s+ 
LP | 


—from Crop to Can 
All Gerber Strained Products 
are prepared with extraordi- 
nary care for Baby's own re- 
quirements. Vitamins and min- 

erals are protected as they can’t 

be in ordinary home prepara- 

tion. Vegetables are fresher, . f 
richer in vitamins. In every J” ordinary canning, 
process air is excluded to food mearest heat is 
lessen vitamin loss. Moisture overcooked before that 
is regulated —to save the min- in center is sterilized. 
erals poured off in water. Your 
baby gets more vitamins and tLL 





minerals than if you cooked f 

and strained his vegetables at 3 { . 
home. You save tiring work— = \ e 
have more time for Baby. Baby AWW 


gets the finest vegetables the 
year round. Unseasoned for 
serving as they are. Or serve 
slightly seasoned as taste or 
your doctor directs. 


9 Shaker-Cooked 
Strained Foods 
Vegetable Soup .. . Spinach 
Green Beans... Carrots... Peas 
Prunes .. . Beets . . . Cereal 
Tomatoes .. . 4%-oz. cans 


Ask Your Doctor 


Gerber's 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


rao s 
practical information on daily care of 
baby, by Harrier Davis, R. N. 
‘Mealtime Psychology,"’ by Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph. D.— widel y distrib- 
uted to mothers by physicians for its 
practical suggestions in developing 
normal eating habits. 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
(In Canada: Grown and Packed by 
Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd. ,Tecum- 
seh, Ont.) 
Check book wanted: 
s) “Baby's Book."’ Enclose 10c 
‘Mealtime Psychology "' FREE 
len —— roe age = 
's) if you wish picture o 
le | ~~ the Gerber Baby, ready _ 
for framing.) 


ttt 


Gerber Shaker-Cookers 
stir the food while 
cooking—cutting cook- 
ing time 60% —cooking 
every particle evenly. 





” MOTHERS! Send for these helpful books. ‘ 
Book"’ 


~~ 





Name 
Address ..... ‘ i ag, eS 
City State 
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Pool- lent 


For Little Tots 
By Mrs. Phil S$. Grant 


Wuen is a wading pool a play tent? 
If you’re in our back yard it may be just 
that on any cool day when fogs are billow- 
ing in from the Pacific! In fact, our wad- 
ing-pool play-tent is such an ‘obligingly 
adaptable piece of play equipment that 
perhaps you’d like to make one, too! 

The pool, as shown in the snapshot with 
Little Sister, is a wooden box 6 by 4 
feet, and a foot deep. It rests upon a firm 
wooden platform slightly larger. (We’re 
sorry we didn’t make the platform still 
bigger to have a more comfortable spot 
to kneel while sailing boats!) 

Inside this box frame is fitted a seamless 
piece of heavy waterproof canvas with 
corners folded (not sewed) squarely. The 
snapshot shows how canvas is held in 
place by means of light rope (even clothes- 
line) passed thru grommets (metal-lined 
eyelets) placed a foot apart in its hem all 
around. Between grommets rope is laced 
to large hooks screwed into the platform 
beside the box. These hooks alternate with 
the grommets and are also a foot apart. 

We gave the canvas a coat of water- 
proofing liquid and, because corners are 
folded instead of sewed, we can lay it flat 
on the ground at intervals to scrub and 
hose-clean. We fill the pool with the hose 
and every three or four days siphon out 
the water onto the garden. The canvas is 
dried thoroly, both for cleanliness and to 
prevent mildew, before use again as a pool. 

When it’s a pool we have, a smooth 
board about five feet long (our teeter 
board) is laid across one end for a seat or 
a boat dock, and may be moved to any 





convenient position. Then, with bathing 
suits and a flotilla of small boats, the 
children’s hot-weather amusement prob- 
lem is practically solved! 

For the snug little play tent shown 
(where Sister is playing with her doll), 
our pool has a simple 3-piece framework 
added—z2 braced triangular endpieces 
notched at the bottoms to fit against the 
box corners, and again at the apex where 
the tent ridgepole joins them together 
without nailing. Over this framework the 
clean (but not necessarily dry canvas) is 
laid smooth and tied securely to the frame- 
work and platform with the rope passed 
thru grommets and hooks, as with the 
pool. The taut canvas serves to hold the 
tent sufficiently rigid without additional 
bracing; thus the three pieces of tent 
framework can be taken apart and stored 
flat. The firm wooden platform and foot- 


high wooden sides of the little tent give an 
additional stability, the wisdom of which 
is apparent when several lively children 
take up light housekeeping inside. 

We used these materials for our combi- 
nation tent and pool: 

Platform (5 x 7 feet) and pool (1 x 4 x 6 
feet): 26 pieces a -inch flooring, laid on 3 

2 x 4's; 4 pieces I x 12, nailed together in 
box shape; 8 pieces 2 x 2 nailed to the 
platform against the outside of the box 
to hold the box in place, and into which 
at 1-foot intervals are screwed 20 large 
hooks; 1 piece extra-heavy canvas 6 x 8 
feet, with 2-inch hem and grommets every 
foot all the way around; 1 piece of light 
rope (clothesline will do) about 44 feet 
long; 1 quart of waterproofing liquid for 
canvas; I pint of green house paint; 1 pint 
of priming coat (light lead); and 8-penny 
finishing nails (10 cents’ worth). 

Tent frame: 3 8-foot pieces of 1 x 2, two 
of which were made into 4-foot lengths for 
rafters, with short braces near the tops of 
the triangles. The third was made into a 
ridgepole 6 feet long, with edges rounded 
slightly so they wouldn’t cut into the 
canvas laid over it. 

Cost: lumber, $4.25; canvas, $5.50; 
paint and waterproofing, $2.80; rope, 


nails, and so forth, $.50; total, $13.05. 











Garden Understudies 


[| Begins on page ro | 


growth is columnar rather than pyra- 
midal and under cultivation it is a noble 
specimen with many upright white flowers 
of the Veronica type. 

Hardly too much praise can be given 
the early-flowering chrysanthemum Amel- 
ia, disguised under so many names. Its 
masses of pink blossoms of many hues 
completely change the feeling of the bor- 
der’s edge, at this time when small single 
petunias in blue and purple, lighted by 
the gorgeous Verbena Oxford Beauty and 
softened by low-growing ageratum, need 
the advent of this chrysanthemum to vary 
midsummer colors. 


CHASTE-TREE (Vitex macrophylla), a 
graceful shrub, is too little employed in 
the herbaceous garden. If it dies down to 
the ground in winter, it will come on rapid- 
ly in the spring, and by autumn it is one 
of the outstanding plants in the picture. 
It never ramps, carries long lavender-blue 
flower heads at the ends of its graceful 
branches, and in every way is an improve- 
ment upon the sprawling Buddleia. With 
a brilliant Hibiscus or two behind it and 
the late-blooming wine-red Phlox B. 
Compte nearby, the effect is ravishing. 
For a filler among the zinnias, which are 
themselves the best example of replace- 
ment plants for the border, nothing equals 
tall ageratum when used abundantly. Like 








a veil, it carries a haze of blue until the 
last days. For emphasis a few plants of 
blackish heliotrope planted thru it, and 
the wine-leaf Sedum maximum for con- 
trasting note, will make a most satisfying 
fall study. It is by these subtleties that the 
garden, grown wise with age, is able to 
rival and often surpass in its appeal the 
exuberance of youth. 


Tuat delightful thing, the summer-hya- 
cinth (Galtonia candicans), follows white 
foxgloves, carrying its bloom at a similar 
elevation. These bulbs are best set out in 
the spring, planted behind Hemerocallis 
and other perennials, for after their bloom 
is faded, like the lilies, they must be hid- 
den. By bending over ripening stalks, and 
fastening them by the soft wire clip used 
in parma, be a they will mature with no 
disfigurement to the garden. 

Tigridias are as easily handled as are 
gladiolus and make an arresting display. 
Tucked among the low-growing ageratum 
they provide notes of a marked accent. 
For its foliage alone, a few plants of the 
Golden Calla (Zantedeschia elliottiana) 
should be used. Alliums have long been ap- 
preciated for rock gardens, but the variety 
neapolitanum bears fine loose heads of 
white bloom on stems fifteen or more 
inches tall and has no onion odor when 
cut. The Peruvian-daffodil (Jsmene cala- 
thina) is a treasure. Its flowers of the 
amaryllis type are greenish white and of a 
quaint form. They should be set out in 
early June, lifted after the first frost, and 
stored in a dry place. 


Dozens of ways come to mind for keep- 
ing bloom going, even before we consider 
annuals, but no gardener who visualizes 
the picture in advance, which he is com- 
posing, will be lured into making a plant 
museum instead of a garden, nor will he 
allow his finished work to suggest a palette 
covered over with daubs of color rather 
than the finished canvas. 

By keeping in mind the few principles 
which underlie all of the arts of design, 
each one of us may do our bit, be it large 
or be it small, by contributing some thing 
of merit to the national garden gallery. 





How Many Do You 
Say Correctly ? 


The Plant Names in the 
Foregoing Story 


Allium neapolitanum (al’-i-um nee-ah-pol’-i- 
tay’-num) 

Anemone hupehensis (ah-nem’-oh-nee’ heu-pe- 
hen’-sis) 

Aquilegia longissima (ak-wi-lee’-ji-ah lon-jis’- 


i-mah) 

Artemisia (ar-te-miz’-i-ah) 

Buddleia (bud’-lee-ah) 

Campanula latifolia macranthba (kam-pan’-eu- 
lah lat-i-foh’-li-ah ma-kran’-thah), py- 
ramidalis (pi-ram-i-day’-lis) 

Delphinium chinense (del-fin’-i-um chy-nen’- 
see) 

Echinops ritro (ek’-i-nops ri’-troh) 


Galtonia candicans (gaul-toh’-ni-ah kan’-di- 
kans) 

Ismene calathina (is-mee’-ne kal-ah-thy’-nah) 

Lycoris squamigera (ly-koh’-ris skwah-mij’-er- 
ah) 

Salvia pitcheri (sal’-vi-ah pich’-er-y), sclarea 


(sklay’-ri-ah) 
Statice (stat’-i-see) 
Tigridia (ty-grid’-1-ah) 

Verbascum olympicum (ver-bas’-kum oh-lim’- 
pi-kum), phoeniceum (fe-nish’-e-um) 
Veronica amethystina (ve-ron’-i-kah am-e-this- 

ty’-nah), longifolia subsessilis (lon-ji-foh’- 
li-ah sub-ses’-il-is), spicata (spy-kay’-tah) 
Vitex (vy’-teks) chaste-tree (chayst) 
Zantedeschia elliottiana (zan-te-des’-ki-ah el-i- 
ut-i-ay’-nah) 






















To be happy and natural one must be comfort- 
able. The new Kotex gives lasting comfort and 
freedom. You see, the sides of Kotex are cush- 
ioned in a special, soft, downy cotton—all chaf- 
ing, all irritation is prevented. But mind you, 
sides only are cushioned —the center surface is 
left free to absorb. 


Security means much to every woman at all 
times ... and Kotex assures it! It has a special 
center layer with channels that guide moisture 
evenly the whole length of the pad. This special 
center gives ‘“‘body”’ but not bulk—makes Kotex 
adjust itself to every natural movement. No 
twisting. The filler of Kotex is actually 5 times 
more absorbent than cotton. 


N°. there is a simple way to carefree 
poise on the days it’s hardest to attain. 
Discover what Mary Pauline Callender 
believes every woman has a right to know. 
Here’s a modern sanitary napkin— Kotex 
—that has removed all annoyance from 
women’s most perplexing problem. 
Kotex brings 3 gratifying comforts you 
can understand by simply examining the 
pad itself. With all of these extra Kotex ad- 
vantages costing so little, there’s no econ- 
omy in accepting ordinary sanitary napkins. 


Qu EST—the positive deodorant 
powder for personal daintiness. 


The perfect deodorant powder for 
use with Kotex. . .and for your 
every need! Quest is a dainty, sooth- 
ing powder, safe to use. Buy Quest 
when you buy Kotex . . . only 35c. 
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... always 


because of 3 
exclusive Kotex 
features 
















WONDERSOFT 


BUY THE KOTEX SANITARY BELT— Narrow and Adjustable — Requires no pins 








The sheerest dress, the closest-fitting gown re- 
veals no tell-tale lines. What an aid to self-confi- 
dence and poise. The ends of Kotex are not only 
rounded, but flattened and tapered besides. Abso- 
lute invisibility—no tiny wrinkles whatsoever. 


K OTE X 
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Many a wife who wails that her 


husband loathes salads might sing a 
different song were she to learn to ca- 
ter to masculine taste in this impor- 
tant branch of the cuisine. Those airy 
structures that start with marshmal- 
lows and boiled dressings and proceed 
to a grand climax of whipped cream 
topped off with a cherry do very well 
for festive feminine gatherings. But 
why inflict them on us groaning males? 
I know perfectly well-mannered men 
who have had to go off into the corner 
for a hearty laugh over that wistful 
device of well-meaning hostesses, the 
“candle salad.” 

A man’s first introduction to salad 
is probably gained from watching his 
mother pour vinegar and hot bacon 
fat over a bowl of lettuce, or from sub- 
stantial potato salad he relished at 
the church suppers of his boyhood. 
From these primitive beginnings he 
early embodied certain cardinal prin- 
ciples which don’t change with the 
years. You may count on it that the 
garden variety husband doesn’t want 
his salad tricked out, so save the cu- 
cumber boats, the tomato cups, and 
the cute little orange baskets for the 
afternoon bridge club. Give him some- 
thing fairly simple as to shape and in- 
gredients, ‘and tasty as to dressing. 

Ever watch the men in a French or 
Italian cafe go for the bowl of salad 
that accompanies the table d’ héte? 


\ 24 1X UX 
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WHEN a man mixes a salad he puts 
his heart into it, performing a sort of 
mystic rite over curling greens, salad oil, 
vinegar, and seasonings. Here we have 
the author, tossing up a work of art 


FOR MEN 


By Emory Thurston 


Ten to one it will be composed of a 
single green—endive, romaine, chico- 
ry, or cress—but how delicious! One 
need be no gourmet to appreciate its 
exotic flavor, nor, fortunately, no for- 
eign chef to duplicate i it at home. The 
secret, mesdames, lies in the dressing, 
with its broad hint of garlic, its zest 
which so delights the male palate. 


As A start toward more intriguing 
salads, any larder may well have on 
hand as essentials Onion Vinegar, 
Garlic Vinegar, and Spiced Vinegar, 
which abundantly repay in variety 
and piquancy the little trouble it is to 
make them. It’s suggested that a good 
grade of vinegar be used. Certain types 
have a natural bouquet that is a wel- 
come addition to any type of flavored 
vinegar. Select a fruit jar with a wide 
opening, preferably with a glass top, 
and use a new rubber ring. Fill the jar 
one-third full with chopped onion or 
garlic and add vinegar until the jar is 
filled to within an inch of the top. 
Screw or clamp on the lid and place in 
a moderately warm place for about 
two weeks. Open carefully and pour 
off most of the liquid, afterward filling 
the jar with vinegar again. One “‘load- 
ing”’ of the onion or garlic should be 
sufficient to make two batches, pos- 
sibly three, of the condiment. If the 
liquid is cloudy, it may be filtered thru 
absorbent cotton or filter paper to im- 
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prove the appearance. The same proc- 
ess may be used for the fabrication of 
tarragon, sage, or any other sort of 
vinegar desired. 


For Spiced Vinegar there’s no hard 
and fast formula. The compound may 
contain such aromatic herbs and spices 
as are most easily obtainable. The 
process is the same as for Onion Vine- 
gar, except that the liquid should stand 
for at least a month before opening. A 
very satisfactory mixture that’s gen- 
erally popular is made like this: 


Savory, thyme, sage, j 

OEE: Bs ies Seas as 3 .2 tablespoons 
Whole mustard seed, black pep- 

per, red pepper, ginger root, 

whole cloves, stick cinnamon, 

CEs. eas 1 tablespoon 
Bay leaves (crumbled)......... \4 tablespoon 
Dillseed, cumin seed, coriander 

seed, anise seed, each........ 1 tablespoon 
Chopped onion...............3 tablespoons 
<hoppea garmc......2...... 2 tablespoons 
PT ee re ee 2 quarts 


Now as to the dressings themselves: 
There are two general types in com- 
mon use, French and mayonnaise. 
The simplest French dressing may be 
made by merely shaking up ina bottle: 


SMES ater aid ns wsctaa catatas ac aa eoe 2 parts 
BR ah ea tciints alte asin dehmatowuhe C2 (to taste) 
Vinegar or lemon juice—(or a mixture of 

”  f SRP ee hee ..1 part 
ae (if desired to give color) 








A very delicious variation of the French 
type may be made like this: 

Into a quart bottle, having a fairly wide 
opening, put the contents of a can of con- 
densed tomato soup. Add 14 cup of salad 
oil and shake well. Add 2 tablespoons of 
lemon juice, 4% teaspoon of salt, 1 tea- 
spoon of sugar, 1 tablespoon of Worces- 
tershire sauce, 2 teaspoons each of garlic 
and onion vinegar, and 2 tablespoons of 
spiced vinegar. Shake well after each ad- 
dition. 

To the true gourmet nothing quite 
tickles the palate when the salad is a sim- 
ple one—lettuce, endive, or cucumbers— 
as does Roquefort cheese dressing. This 
delicacy is easy to make and as it keeps 
well in a cool place, you may make up a 
fairly large quantity at a time. Cream 4 
cup of fresh, soft Roquefort cheese to a 
smooth mass with a little salad oil. Then 
crush into the paste the finely chopped 
bits of 2 or 3 cloves of garlic. Add, with 
frequent stirring (or shaking, if made ina 
bottle), 1 tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce, I tablespoon of lemon juice, 44 cup 
of salad oil, and 2 tablespoons of vinegar. 
Use the garlic vinegar instead of the 
crushed garlic and wine vinegar if you 
prefer. 


My PET mayonnaise is made by blend- 
ing 24 cup of salad oil with 1 teaspoon each 
of garlic, spiced, and onion vinegars, 1 
tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce, 14 
teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon of sugar, and 
dry mustard to taste. I then beat this very 
slowly into 1 whole beaten egg. A nice 
variation of the foregoing may be made 
by adding to the finished dressing 2 table- 
spoons of tomato catsup, giving it a 
pleasing color. 

In making mayonnaise I prefer to use a 
rotary egg beater—preferably an electric 
one. Speed seems to be essential in suc- 
cessful blending. 


FINALLY, remember that as both vine- 
gar and lemon juice vary in their sourness, 
and individual tastes are far from uniform, 
the amounts of ingredients given in the 
recipes are merely a guide, subject to wide 
interpretation in terms of individual taste. 





MORE 
HOUSE PLANS? 


ae 

CALIFORNIA COLONIAL” 
and “Old-fashioned but New,” both 
in this issue, are the beginning of 
our answer to the ever-increasing 
number of letters you’ve been send- 
ing us recently asking for more 
house plans. 

And continuing that answer, in 
September we'll publish one of the 
“New American” homes that won 
first prize in Class A of the General 
Electri¢ Company’s $21,000 archi- 
tectural competition and tell you 
all about it. 

In addition, next month we'll also 
publish the first of a series of three 
stories on good construction—how 
to know it, how to get it. 


—THE EDITORS. 














~..- I'll admit that Old Doctor Sun is 
our favorite health builder. But he can't 
com plete the job without his first assist- 
ant —a well-balanced diet. Vigorous 
bodies demand wholesome foods. And 
if = could peep in at our breakfast 
table you'd see that Shredded W heat 
had won all honors for starting the day 
off right.” 


7 7 


This young mother, with her happy 
family of sun bathers, is sweeping away 
all clouds for a clear road to abundant 
health. Each beaming face is a bright 





SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


Ask for the package showing the picture of 
Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Uneeda Seal. 
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reflection of the powers of Nature. 
And Shredded Wheat, you know, is 
whole wheat — Mother Nature's own 
most perfect grain. The choicest of 
those tiny, golden nuggets are selected 
for steam cooking — then formed into 
slender strands and baked in biscuit 
form. Each delicious Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit contains a natural balance of 
the vital health elements that promote 
general well-being. 

Try Shredded Wheat tomorrow 
morning —with fresh fruit or berries— 
swimming in rich, wholesome milk. 





: 
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Uneeda 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers" 
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So we start with this 
PICTURE OF A PRETTY GIRL 


Snr this cate, she 
prutly lucky, Wo. 


Everysopy, it seems, knows a lot about writing advertisements. At 
least everybody who drops into our office. 

“You ought to start out with the picture of a pretty girl,” said one of our 
recent self-appointed free-advice dispensers. 

So, trying to please, we start off with this picture of a pretty girl trying to 
be an ostrich. Her name? Sally. Her phone number? A secret. 

And did we say she was pretty lucky, too? Yes, we did. She has a wise 
mother—wise enough not to leave any prints of this picture in the family 
album where they might pop up to astonish Sally about the time she turns 
debutante—and wise enough to say to Sally’s father: 

“To a youngster, it means everything to grow up in a home with the 
natural, friendly atmosphere that builds poise and personality. I think we 
ought to take Better Homes & Gardens. A subscription costs only a dollar 
a year, and I’ve already got more than a dollar’s worth of good ideas out 
of this August issue.” 


@ “Good ideas” are what more than 1,400,000 families look for—and FIND—in 
every issue of Better Homes (8 Gardens, Each month it brings countless usable sug- 
gestions by authorities of national reputation, by master gardeners, by men and 
women who are raising families and managing homes, by experts who work as they 
write. Each article represents the results of months, or even years of study, packed 
into interesting paragraphs for you to profit by, and to enjoy. 

Only a dollar a year (two years, $1.50) brings you America’s greatest home maga- 
zine, greatest in circulation, greatest in value—Better Homes & Gardens. Why not 
send your subscription today? 
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Two Arbors 
for Your Garden 


By H. M. Flemming 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Toolcraft Editor 









































AN ORNAMENTAL addition, a well- 
designed arbor also provides an excellent 
support for climbing plants and a bit of 
restful shade during summer heat. 

In the above designs the posts are 4 x 4 
inches and should be long enough to ex- 
tend into the ground at least 18 inches, al- 
lowing about 61% feet clearance above the 
ground. Dig the post holes about 9 inches 
in diameter, put concrete in the bottoms, 
and after placing each post fill around it 
with concrete to a few inches above the 
ground. This procedure will prevent early 
rotting of the posts. (It’s also a good idea 
to use decay-resistant wood posts. They 
cost little more). 

The side lattice material is 1 x 3 or 1 x 4 
inches, and the cap “‘C” is 2 x 4 inches. 
Piece “A,” sawed from 2-inch material, is 
made of two pieces fitted in the center. 
Cap “D” is 4 x 4 inches and “E” is cut 
from 2 x 6 material. Pieces “B” and “F” 
can be of boards either 1 or 2 inches thick. 

When in doubt as to what color to paint 
arbors, use white, which always fits into 
the surroundings. 

By filling in the back with lattice, either 
arch can be converted into a summer shel- 
ter for the outdoor meal, and perhaps you 
may wish to add a seat. 








Old-fashioned but New 


[ Begins on page 22] 


kitchen. Eliminating the basement saves 
a great deal of expense, for in the small 
house of simple construction its cost (un- 
necessary as it often is) is proportionately 
large and only under the most favorable 
site and atmospheric conditions may deep- 
sunk basements be put to any good use. 


ANOTHER saving of space and ex- 
pense, to say nothing of some furniture, is 
the use of a dining bay window in place of 
the separate dining-room that may be so 
easily dispensed with in many families. 
Particularly interesting room arrange- 
ments may be had with this double-pur- 
pose type of living-room. Few features add 
so cheery a note to a room as a pretty bay 
window and few spots are more condu- 
cive to pleasure while eating. 

The kitchen, which is immediately ad- 
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jacent, so that serving is reduced to a min- 
imum of steps, is well lighted, compact, 
and equipped with all the essentials for 
good meal preparation. 

A feature of this house is the possibility 
of its being built as a one-story house with 
only the first-floor rooms finished, and 
then, at some later time, with the need for 
more room and the ability to meet the new 
demands, the second floor can be com- 
pleted. This idea is more practicable in the 





story-and-a-half house than in any other | 


type and is one well worth consideration. 
Opening from the entrance hall, a bed- 
room with its bathroom and large closet 
complete the first-floor apartment. 


THE second floor forms another unit. 
Each bedroom is exceptionally large and 
has on three sides windows which provide 
a maximum of light and ventilation. Their 
closets are ample, and between them is 
placed a bathroom that is conveniently 
entered from either room. 

This house looks especially well with 
sidewalls of heavy wood shingles painted 
ivory, dark green shutters, and roof of 
weathered gray wood shingles. Another 
interesting treatment would be light gray 
clapboard sidewalls with white porch and 
dormer woodwork details. The window 
frames and sash might also be white and 
the shutters, for a contrasting color, neu- 
tral blue-green. 


As FOR other materials, you need not 
hesitate to employ brick and stone, as 
your tastes dictate, altho it would be well 
to use them in the straightforward struc- 
tural manner of Colonial work without 
modern decorative innovations. Avoid too 
great variety of materials and color in one 
house—brick walls spotted with stone, 








stone walls edged with brick, variegated | 
roofs, and other such oddities. The first | 
two treatments may be used effectively by 

skilled hands on certain types of European | 
architecture but aren’t suitable for the | 


Colonial, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity. This same simplicity of design and 
structure makes the Colonial the most 
readily adaptable, appealing, and inex- 
pensive house to build of all the period 
types that tempt us. 

In keeping with this house, the plot of 
ground (see photograph, page 22) on 
which it stands should be developed, as 


| 


suggested, with a quiet, restful scheme | 


mostly rural in character. A white picket 
fence, old-fashioned flowers, vines, and 
flowering shrubs would appropriately 
complete a charming place. 


THE For-Bedroom Plan (see page 23) 
uses tne same basic plan with the addition 
of a wing at the rear. This wing provides 
space enough on the first floor for a gen- 
erous sized dining-room and enlarged 
kitchen complete with a breakfast alcove. 
On the second floor is a large bedroom 
with a private shower. Since this gives 
three bedrooms on the second floor, the 
first-floor bedroom of the smaller plan 
might be used to very good advantage as 
a study. 

Such an alternate scheme shows clearly 
the possibility of a future enlargement. It 
was designed with this idea in mind so 
that the addition might be made with a 
minimum of change in the original plan 
and consequently small expense. 

Altho the larger house gains importance 
with increased size, it loses none of the 
quaintness of the smaller one and even 
gains in picturesqueness. 





More Efficient in Winter 








Circulates Filtered Air in Summer 





Completely Changes Air Every 10 Minutes 

Holland Heating and air-conditioning systems take the 

air out of every room and replace it with freshly filtered, 
properly humidified air that's like a tonic. 


Works on Amazing New 
Air-Conditioning Principle 
© 


Costs Surprisingly Little — 
Effects Remarkable Savings 


ANISH stale, stagnant air from your home 
forever! The new Holland completely con- 
trols the air you breathe, and gives year-round 
comfort beyond anything you’ve ever dreamed. 


New Principle Explained 

Holland engineers have developed a powered-air 
principle that forces the air up to the different 
rooms, and operates the furnace at a much lower 
temperature. 

The old gravity systems operated on tempera- 
tures of 400 to 600 degrees. With the Holland 
Type A Air Conditioner, the furnace operates at 
150 to 200 degrees. The saving in fuel costs is 
astonishing, and your furnace will last years 
longer. In summertime the same principle circu- 
lates filtered air and gives more comfort than an 
electric fan in each room! 


Idea Sweeping The Nation— More Than 
100,000 Units Already Installed 

Here’s an idea that lets you manufacture your 
own weather ... that gives you year-round use 
of your furnace .. . and comfort unheard of be- 
fore. And the cost is so low every home can 
afford it! 

Perhaps by simply adding the Powered-Air Unit 
to your present warm-air system, you can give 
your furnace a totally new lease on life. Check 
the many features illustrated here. Then be sure 
to get the whole story. 





branches in more than 350 cities. 
The co y’s competent engi- 
neers will gladly advise you con- 
cerning all heating and air-condi- 


‘ 
Holland maintains its own service | 
tioning problems. | 

















QUICK FACTS 
About Holland’s Year-Round Furnace 


1. Type A Air-Conditioning Unit can be installed 
in any warm-air furnace. 
2. Operates on totally new ““Powered-Air” 
ciple. 
3. Adds years to the life of a furnace. 
Summer Benefits 
4. Ventilates each room .. 
5. Air is filtered. 
Winter Benefits 
6. Maintains correct humidity. 
scorched, unhealthy air. 
7. Ventilates .. 


prin- 


- Girin constant motion, 


No more dry, 


. banishes stale air 


8. Heats hardest-to-heat room, even 
weather. 


in zero 


9. Gives warm floors all through the house. 
10. Pays for itself in fuel savings. Users report sav- 
ings of approximately 33° o. 
11. The cleanest heat with any type of fuel. 
12. Holland Furnaces are engineered for each home. 


And These Special Features 
Beauty Aid for Women. Holland's humidified 
air banishes dried skins; aids complexions. 
Asthma — Hay Fever Relief. Holland Air Con- 
ditioning is not sold, nor guaranteed, to remedy 
these two plagues— yet, testimonials tel! of great 
aid to such sufferers. 
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HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Consult Your Local Telephone Directory for Branch 
Nearest To You, or Write Direct to the Factory at Holland 


00 How toconvert my present 
warm-air furnaceinto a year- 
round furnace with summer 
air-conditioning benefits. 


© Acomplete explanation of 
Air Conditioning. 


1 Send an engineer to esti- 
mate the cost of repairing my City 
present furnace. 


OO I am interested in prices of 
the new Holland year-round 
furnace for my home. 


lanaiaatinientaesiaantaetanienteieiaaaaanl 


rT HOLLAND FuRNACE COMPANY, Holland, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please see that I receive complete information on the subjects 
which I have marked with an X in the squares below. This request is 
not to obligate mein any way. 


BB cccerssmaiemnenmenenens . 





SBI6. ccccosccocccreveccececccocccscccscoosocosscooossecccoss - 
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our | 
KITCHEN 


You— like millions of other 
women—can save good money 
by canning your winter supply 
of fruits and vegetables. You 
can not only save considerably 
on your year’s food bill, but 
you can make sure of a year- 
‘round variety of tasty, nutri- 
tious menus. 

Your saving is complete when 
you use only BALL Jars, Caps, 
and Rubbers . . . for 50 years 
the surest, safest, easiest and 
most economical to be had. 
Every BALL Jar seals tight... 
and stays sealed! Send for the 
FREE booklet, “How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 


SEND COUPON FOR 
BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 


JARS*CAPS 
& RUBBERS 














DTHERS MUNCIE, IND 


CO. Dept. BHG 
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IN MY BENT LAWN” 


Thus writes J. W. Whyte, Salem, N. J., in his praise 
of SCC ITT’SCRE EPING BENT. Mrs. H. H. Quinlan, 
L. L., says, “Our Bent lawn is the only one like it in 
this neighborhood. Others in the block were picking 
erab grass all summer and envied me as 
I had none.” I. E. Martin, Hasbrouck, 
N. J., says of his Creeping Bent lawn, 
“Such a stand of grass is almost unbe- 
lievable!"’ For a beautiful, fast growing 
lawn—freedom from weeds—a dense, 
heal turf that spreads rapidly—plant 
SCOTTS’ CREEPING BENT. You will 
be more than pleased with the splendid 
results. “‘Bent Lawns” is an interesting 
little booklet on the subject. Write for 
your copy. It is free. 
FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 


3586 MAIN STREET MARYSVILLE OHIO, 



















DON’T LET YOUR GARDEN BE A 
DOG’S COMFORT STATION 


Keep dogs away from places they’re not wanted. Rid lawns 
of moles, mice. Protect birds 
from cats. Use DOGZOFF. 
Harmless, inoffensive. One 
spraying lasts weeks. If your 
dealer doesn't carry, send 69c 
and his name for season's 
supply. Address Dept. B8. 
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Are They Weathering the Dog Days? 


| Begins on page 31 | 


toast or a good helping of prepared cereal, 
together with fruit and milk. Bacon was 
omitted because of its fat. 

For lunch we served most often a 
cooked vegetable, sandwiches (peanut 
butter, cottage cheese, and lean meat were 
favorites), fruit or gelatine dessert, and 
milk. As supper came at the hour when 
the heat was usually most oppressive, we 
turned to a cold meal, centering it about 
a salad, cold meats, or stuffed eggs, with 
sliced tomatoes, bread, butter, milk, and 
sherbet to complete it. We ate lots of ba- 
nanas. Jellied broth was also a favorite 
at the evening meal. 

These menus ‘appear sketchy indeed 
when viewed from the standpoint of nor- 
mal weather, but while the mercury is 
trying to burst from the top of the tube, 
only a light meal can possibly have appeal. 


Nor only do types of food change—so 
also do amounts. We should cut down rad- 
ically on the size of servings for a child 
during hot weather. Miriam Lowenberg, 
who plans the menus for the nursery 
school at Iowa State College, tried an in- 
teresting experiment last summer when 
her charges began pushing away the well- 
filled plates which ordinarily they cleaned 
in short order. One day when they came in 
for lunch they found at each place a large 
plate, with one tablespoonful of food in 
the center. What a protest went up! It 

was a gyp, they declared, and demanded 
more in no uncertain tones. They ended 
by eating considerably more than on pre- 
ceding days when confronted with the 
usual amount! Miss Lowenberg suggests 
that it is a good rule in torrid weather to 
cut in half the amount of solid food we 
expect children to eat, allowing them the 
_ of taking as much more as they 
wish. 


Ir IS not safe, however, to allow young 
folks to refuse all solids and fill up on cold 
milk, as they may do if left to their own 
devices. Milk is an excellent food, but an 
active youngster needs something more 
substantial as well, and cold liquids alone 
are likely to upset stomachs. At least the 
half portions of solids should be eaten be- 
fore the child is given the freedom of the 
milk pitcher. 

Ice cream, being more heating and 
somewhat harder to digest, is not as wise 
a choice as are ices and sherbets. Made of 
fruits and fruit juices instead of cream, 
these supply the craving for something 
cold, but unless too much is eaten, these 
chilly, pleasing desserts should not upset 
the digestion. Whole fruits, fruit juices, 
and cool fruit drinks are an important 
part of the program. My young daughter 
introduced an idea at our house last sum- 
mer which seems worth passing on. She 
placed oranges in the coldest part of the 
refrigerator, and when they were thoroly 
chilled, sucked the juice, then ate the 
pulp. As soon as the merits of the plan 
had been demonstrated, a supply of or- 
anges was kept cold and frosty and no- 
body counted the number that disap- 
peared. 

Another basic rule which may have to 
bow to hot weather is the sleeping rule, 
which, at our house, reads— “‘Every child 
in his own bed in his own room with the 
door closed.” There may be afternoons 


and evenings when it would be sheer 
cruelty to shut a child in a hot, stuffy 
bedroom. Doors may have to be left open 
for ventilation, or the bedroom deserted 
altogether in favor of a place where a 
breath of coolness stirs. Last summer my 
children slept first on the upstairs hall 
floor, then on the porch, and finally on the 
lawn. Such conditions are far from ideal 
from the sleeping point of view, but they 
may be a matter of simple humanitarian- 
ism. 

The bedtime needs also to be modified 
in most localities. One hour later than 
usual is advised thruout the season of 
long hot days. 


Bretrer be prepared for some irrita- 
bility and fretfulness as well as diminished 
appetites. But there are some preventive 
measures we can take. Bear in mind that 
sports and other activities are twice as 
exhausting when conducted in pitiless 
heat, and if you’re parents of adolescents 
or intermediate children, urge moderation 
in play periods. The pre-schooler who 
plays long in the hot sun is almost certain 
to develop an evil disposition, if nothing 
worse. Remove his playthings to a shaded 
spot, and watch to see that he doesn’t 
overdo. 

On the hottest days, boys and girls of 
all ages should come in a while before 
meals and cool off under a cool shower, in 
the tub, or with a sponge bath. If possible, 
let them don clean clothing. Thus fresh- 
ened and rested, they will approach the 
meal not only with better appetites but 
in a much happier frame of mind. It’s of- 
ten wise to suggest the same cooling proc- 
ess before naps or before going to bed at 
night. Most children will then drop to 
sleep quickly, and irritability will be re- 
duced. On hot afternoons, or on mornings 
after a hot night, they may be fretful 
upon awaking from sleep. Another cool 
sponge or shower will help here, too. 

There should always be plenty of cold 
water (not iced) available for drinks, but 
don’t let any of your family members fill 
up on it just before a meal. And finally, if, 
in spite of all these precautions, tempers do 
wear thin, keep in mind that dog days are 
really to blame, and strive for patience. 


Like other members of the family, the 
baby is affected by hot weather, and the 
best of rules must often be suspended 
temporarily. Last summer a delightful 
mother called me with a unique problem. 
It was time to start her baby on solid 
foods, but her doctor was begging her not 
to do so. The baby had come thru the first 
stretch of hot weather without the slight- 
est upset, but he was afraid that a change 
in feeding might give trouble. The mother, 
knowing that up-to-date infants begin 
their solid foods at a certain age, and 
wanting to be an up-to-date mother, won- 
dered about this. Of course the doctor was 
right. During a hot spell, it is unwise to 
make any changes in a diet on which the 
baby is doing well. Weaning is put off 
and new foods wait until weather condi- 
tions are normal. 

The dreaded ‘“‘second summer” of for- 
mer days owed its terrors to the fact that 
by this time the child was usually at the 
family table, being fed bits of this and 
that. I’ve seen a 2-year-old sitting on his 
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father’s knee, eating pork and fried pota- 
toes from his father’s plate and sipping 
coffee. No wonder hot weather did the 
rest! 


Let's assume, then, that your baby will 
remain healthy under this careful sched- 
ule, but that he, too, may have a fickle 
appetite. As with his older brothers and 
sisters, the amount of servings of solid 
foods should be cut in two. Let him decide 
for himself how much milk he wants. Fre- 
quent drinks of water, boiled and cooled, 
will add to his comfort. Because of the 
danger of summer digestive troubles, only 
the amounts of fruit and fruit juices ad- 
vised by your doctor or your schedule 
should be given. 

A diaper and a liberal dusting of baby 
powder should form baby’s hot weather 
uniform. These, with a number of daily 
sponge-offs in tepid water, should keep 
heat rash at bay. Should it develop, how- 
ever, boric acid ointment will usually re- 
lieve it quickly. Sun baths should be dis- 
continued. The baby will get the ultra 
violet rays on the porch or in the shade, 
and tho his rosy cheeks may pale a bit, 
they will quickly get back their color when 
the sun baths can be resumed. 

Try placing the crib wherever the baby 
will be most comfortable. If the sides shut 
off the air, transfer him to a big bed. 


GraDuALLy, with cooler weather, all 
the good rules can go into full force again, 
and likely you'll find that the children 
are right glad to go back to regular menus 
and regular beds. Appetites will pick up, 
weights will climb once more—and dog 
days will be over. 





] Troubles With 


Formulas 


My BABY is now 3 months old. 
I’m feeding her by a formula which 
doesn’t seem to agree with her. 
What would you suggest?’’—S. E. 
G., Topeka, Kansas. 


The mother who sent us this 
question found the answer, with 
many other valuable suggestions, 
in Better Homes & Gardens’ Baby 
Health Service. This group of let- 
ters gives formulas for babies of 
different ages as well as full direc- 
tions for their care. 

Course I, which deals with pre- 
natal care and care of the new-born 
baby, comes with a binder and 
costs 50 cents. Course II, with its 
friendly letters telling the mother 
just what to do at each stage in the 
child’s development, is also 50 
cents. The letters may be started 
at any time upon receipt of the pur- 
chase price, the name and address 
of the subscriber, and the age of the 
baby. 

Address Baby Health Service, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 5108 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 











WILL YOU BE READY FOR COLLEGE 
WHEN HE IS? 


Every father receives a second schooling as 
his son grows up. He may be able to deal 
with sinking funds or taxation, he may be 
versed in salesmen’s commissions, but he is 
likely to scratch his head over the arith- 
metic put in front of a boy of twelve. 

Yet by sympathy and firmness he keeps 
the boy at his books, because he realizes 
how much his own schooling has meant to 
him in success and happiness. He insists 
upon the son’s preparation for college, but 
often .fails to deal realistically with the 
problem of keeping him there. The day, 
each year, that college opens finds many 
sons prepared scholastically, but how many 
fathers unprepared financially! 

But other fathers have realized that the 
education of the next generation is too im- 
portant a matter to leave to chance. While 
they were encouraging a son or daughter 
to study thoroughly, they made sure that 
the children’s careers would not be inter- 
rupted because of the fathers’ financial neg- 
ligence. Without stinting themselves or their 
families, they used Penn Mutual Educa- 
tional Income Plans to make the sons’ and 


daughters’ opportunities a future certainty. 

They have found, as you can, that Penn 
Mutual Income Plans are the sensible, the 
secure method of meeting life’s responsi- 
bilities. These Income Plans result from 
the Penn Mutual's eighty-cight years of 
steady financial growth. They will be 
applied to your individual needs and cir- 
cumstances by men and women trained 
professionally in estate building and in 


planning financial independence. 





This chart will show you 
how much college education costs 


An important part of Penn Mutual's services is to 
help you plan to meet future expenses. Write for the 
chart on “The Cost of Going to College.” This has 
been carefully compiled from the notable study by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in Higher Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Please send me your free chart on “The Cost of 
Going to College.” 


Name __ 


Address_ 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, PRESIDENT e¢ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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$25 to $50 a week—full or spare time. 


Salesman’’ that sells for you. 
Big Artist’s Outfit Free of Extra Cost 


—-_ 








you don’t need experience. We show 
you how to decorate beautiful gift- 
wares right in your own home. No tedious study. 
Simple ‘‘3-step’’ method makes everything easy. Big 
demand for these decorated giftwares. Earn from 


—~on Your Table at Home 
you can Make Money; 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-K, Adrian, Mich. 
canvassing or selling. We furnish new ‘Automatic 
! 


We furnish it and everything you need to start. I 
Enjoy spare hours at home decorating Gifts, Bridge § Name..........2.......0...--ccce-cecscceeesoeees . 
Prizes, Toys, etc. More like fun than work. Hundreds § Address : eine 

making big money this fascinating way. We are so g City. ‘ State 


sure you can succeed we give an absolute Warranty 
backed by a $1000 Gold Bond 

An Income of Your Own ] 
Have money to spend as you please. Begin now to { 


be independent. We need more members at once 
Be the first. Mail coupon today for big book full 
of,colored pietures that explains everything. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 89-K, Adrian, Mich. 
Send me absolutely FREE and without obliga 
tion, the FIRESIDE Book and Plan for mak 
ing money without canvassing or selling. ] 
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NO OTHER 
“UHOTEL 


OFFERS SUCH A COMBINATION OF SMART AT- 
TRACTIONS IN OUTDOOR SPORTS AND INDOOR 
LUXURIES AS THE LOS ANGELES AMBASSADOR 
WITH ITS 22-ACRE MID-CITY PLAYGROUND. 

















THE IDEAL CENTER 
FROM WHICH TO 
VISIT THE 
CALIFORNIA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
AT SAN DIEGO 
THIS SUMMER 


e 
Go by Air (1 hour) 


Motor or Train 
(3% hours) 


Steamer (5 hours) 














A Hotel amazing in the variety of its Vaca- 
tional appeal ¢ ¢ An 18-hole “Pitch and Putt” 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Archery—and the 
Ambassador LIDO with its Palm Restaurant, 
Al Fresco Luncheons, Teas, Refreshments and 
Dancing, adjoining a Gay Cabana-dotted Sun- 
Tan Beach and Huge Crystal Pool with Physi- 
cal Conditioning establishment for Women. 
Indoors a “Talkie” Theatre, 35 Smart Shops, 
Post Office, exquisitely decorated rooms and 
suites and the merriest of night life at the 
world-famous “COCOANUT GROVE”— all 
within a few minutes of Los Angeles’ and 
Hollywood’s Theatre and Shopping Centers. 
Wide boulevards to ocean, mountain and desert. 


THE 


Li fap 


Expert and Sincere Service. Moderate Rates. 
Kindly send for new Room and Restaurant 
Tariffs. Write for membership card,San Diego 
Exposition Club Rooms at the Ambassador. 
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Flowers That Fly 


never eat; in fact, the adult comes into be- 
ing with literally no mouth! The mouth 
parts have degenerated, or atrophied— 
absolutely useless. Because it is so short- 
lived Nature has done away with its 
mouth as a needless fixture! 

Other species live many weeks, some as 
long as ten months. The average life of 
the butterfly, tho, is five weeks. 


lr IS a popular conception among many 
that when the summer ends all butter- 
flies die. But such is not true. Some of the 
butterflies, the Monarch in particular, 
gather together in great colonies in the 
autumn and migrate to southern climes 


just as the birds do. The little Painted ° 


Lady has been known to fly 600 miles of 
unbroken flight across ocean waters! Other 
butterflies and moths survive the wintry 
months as adults, eggs, as larvae (cater- 
pillars), or pupae. Usually the eggs are de- 
posited in some niche or on the bark of 
trees, then protected from birds and preda- 
tory ‘and parasitic insects by a coating of 
varnish or shellac. The caterpillars will 
crawl into a tiny cavern of the earth or 
into some cranny fashioned in the bark or 
the buds of a tree. 


Upon catching a butterfly you have no 
doubt observed the “dust” which rubs 
from the wings and is left upon your hand 
or fingers. This | is really not dust at all, 
but tiny scales of curious fashion and va- 
ried color which pattern the membrane of 
the wings just as the shingles are placed 


| upon your roof. Looked at under the mi- 


croscope they give this appearance, in 
varied shapes from hair-like modifications 
to corrugated oblongs looking very much 
like the oars for boats. From this char- 
acteristic is derived the scientific name 
and classification, Lepidoptera, which, 
from the Greek /epis, means scale, and 
pteron, signifying a wing. Thus do the but- 
terflies and moths constitute the order of 
scale-winged insects. 

Butterflies vary in their number of 
broods: some have one, others two, and 
still other species give to our world three 
broods every year. Their extreme differ- 
ence in size is also interesting: the smallest 
has a wing spread of only % inch! While 
the Atlas Moth spreads 10 inches from 
wing tip to wing tip! 


WuHeEN we follow the history of the but- 
terfly that alights on the ageratum in the 
sunlit space between the trees, we discover 
an amazing series of interesting events. 
She is of the order of insects that has not 
yet come to recognize advantage in the 
organization of her virtues and her ca- 
pacities. She is not a social insect as is the 
ant, living in an orderly well-governed 
community or colony. Madame Butterfly 


| lives within the sharp confines of her own 


silent, sombre solitude. Her beauty, as 
graceful as it is colorful, is unparalleled. 
In the pollenization of fruit and flower 
blossoms she is a creature as beneficial to 
man as she is ornamental to the vast plan 
of our world of wonders. 

Alighting upon a flower to which she is 
partial, her tongue is unfurled from its 
hair-spring repose under her mouth and 
dipped into the heart of the blossom, from 
which she sucks its heavenly nectar, which 
is her food. This tongue, which appears to 
be a single tube, is really double, func- 


[| Begins on page 18 | 


tioning like a medicine-dropper, pumping 
in a manner of remarkable muscular 
adaptation. The tongues of some of the 
species are so long that special forma- 
tions in the pupae are necessary to con- 
tain them. In some species the tongues are 
quite long, as in the case of a few of the 
Sphinx moths, attaining a length of 6 
inches, three times longer than the body. 


THE eggs of the butterflies and moths 
are interesting subjects of color and pat- 
tern—yellow, brown, blue, red, and green 
occur. In pattern and shape they vary 
from cylindrical, round, barrel-shaped, to 
pancaked, revealing designs from webbed, 
checked, to microscopic rosettes. They are 
thin shells filled with fluid containing the 
germ of the future caterpillar. Some are 
ringed about twigs and covered with a 
varnish; others are deposited in clusters 
covered by silk. Still others, like those of 
the Viceroy, are deposited singly on a leaf. 

In the course of time the egg “‘pips”’ and 
out crawls the caterpillar to consume the 
thin shell for nourishment. Then it looks 
about to see the new world and to feed 
upon the plant upon which it finds itself, 
for some poery reason, a dweller. The 
leaves taste good, and it eats to its heart’s 
content, wit drawing occasionally to di- 
gest its food and to rest. This feeding 
causes it to grow, and thereby is another 
peculiarity! To increase its size the cater- 
pillar must shed its skin and grow another 
to fit a larger body. Some of them fasten 
their legs to the leaf or twig so that the 
obsolete skin will remain attached and 
also enable it to crawl out more easily. 
This process is called molting, and some 
of the species molt eight times before en- 
tering chrysalisdom. 


Wauen the caterpillar has fed enough a 
peculiar sensation comes upon it, and the 
spirit of immortality and transformation 
is asserted. The caterpillar finds itself 
wrapped in the gentle confusion of a 
rent all-powerful twilight. It sets about 
orming its pupal case, and in respect to 
the moth, its silken cocoon. 

Between the caterpillar and the pupa 
there exists practically no recognition. 
In this pupa the caterpillar sleeps in 
nymphal quietude, perhaps oblivious of 
the next world . . . but before long it 
emerges wet and helpless, like a new-born 
babe, clinging to the twig or its chrysalis 
—a thing so remarkably different from its 
appearance that one can only watch in 
awed reverence. 

The abdomen of the imago, or adult in- 
sect, is furiously pumping the yellow fluid, 
or blood, of the body cavity into the veins 
of the limp wings which hang so helpless. 
Before many minutes have passed the 
wings have stretched, and she is fanning 
them to dry. Then a sort of varnish satu- 
rates them, making them stiff and suitable 
for flight. She releases her clinging perch, 
drops into the uncertainty of her new and 
strange world and—fiies. 


Her new color flashes pleasantly and 
softly in the fresh world of sunlight and 
flowers, and like all of the species of liv- 
ing things, she is sought out by her mate, 
who rides down the breezes with the sun- 
beams. Then she will deposit the eggs of 
her kind that the race may be kept for 
our beautification. 
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The most remarkable thing about this 
procedure is that she is now entirely differ- 
ent from the caterpillar she is to give to 
the world. She is now unable to partake 
of solid food. Such a diet would mean her 
extinction. Only nectar from the soul of 
the flowers constitutes her subsistence. 
Yet—she deposits her eggs upon the ma- 
terial which will be necessary to the life 
of the caterpillar! Is this done thru the 
force of an inherited knowledge of such 
things? Is there a superhuman power gov- 
erning her instinct, her intuition? How 
can she know, with only the experience of 
a few minutes of life in the world, that her 
eggs must be laid upon the leaf of the red 
oak, or the milkweed, or the apple tree? 


As MASTERS of mimicry the butter- 
flies and moths find no equals. The Kallima 
Butterfly, or Dead-leaf Butterfly, of India 
is decidedly difficult to distinguish from 
the leaves of the tree upon which it usually 
rests. The Sphinx moths look for all the 
world like the bark of the trees. The Mon- 
arch Butterfly, a species quite common to 
us, will not be molested by birds because 
of the acrid, distasteful fluid of its body. 
So along comes the gay Viceroy, very simi- 
lar in coloring and markings, to be likewise 
avoided by those creatures preying upon 
the butterflies—simply because it /ooks 
like its kinsman! altho the Viceroy is 
edible. Tests of this theory have been 
made by giving Monarchs to an animal. 
They were hurriedly cast aside. Then the 
full-winged Viceroy was offered. Likewise 
it was cast far aside in disgust. But when 
the wings of the Viceroy were detached 
the body was eaten with relish! 


IMAGINE my surprise upon seeing my 
pocketbook in the corner of my desk be- 
gin uncanny movements! Upon hurried 
investigation I discovered a Pipe-vine 
Swallowtail emerging from its attached 
chrysalid! And that... well, that is the 
most phenomenal thing to happen to that 
pocketbook since October, 1929! 








“How to Grow 


Your Own Grapes” 





In NEXT month’s Better Homes 
&¥ Gardens Fred E. Gladwin, of 
New York state, will chat about 
the grape garden, and give you 
many tips and pointers on grape- 
growing, ideas and knowledge ac- 
cumulated during his quarter- 
century’s experience as a grape 
gardener. 

Because of the grape’s decora- 
tive qualities, the shade it pro- 
vides, and the delicious jellies, 
jams, marmalades, pies, and 
drinks it makes, no other fruit 
will bring you more real joy in the 


fall. 
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AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR ICE CREAM 
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FREE! New Cook Book of Wonders! 
New! New! NEW! Just off the press! “Magic Recipes” is a thrilling new 
successor to “Amazing Short-cuts.” Gives you brand-new recipes—unbelievably I 
quick and easy—for pies, cookies, candies, frostings! Sure-fire custards! Easy- 
to-make refrigerator cakes! Quicker ways to delicious salad dressings, sauces, j 
beverages, ice creams (freezer and automatic). Address: The Borden Sales Co., 1 


Inc., Dept. BH -85, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Name = — 





Street — — a 





City . State __ 
: (Print name and address plainly ) 
This coupon may be pasted on a penny postcard. 














Keep the interest of your members thruout the 
season and make program planning easy with Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens’ four lectures: “Landscape 
Gardening and Design,” ““Thruout the Year With 
Bulbs,” ““The Art of Flower Arrangement,” and 
**Let’s Build a Rock Garden and Pool.” 

Each lecture is composed of sixty beautifully 
colored slides and an interesting manuscript. 

For full particulars on obtaining these delight. 
ful lectures at no actual cost, write to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
5208 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 

















20 ORIENTAL POPPY 5 Iceland Poppy, 25 assorted Eng- 

» lish and Chinese Hybrid Delphin- 
ium plants, all 50 Postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed for $1.00. Strong. well rooted, field grown plants 
for summer setting. Some will bloom this fall. Root cutting 
Double Oriental Poppy Free if you order this month. 
CLARK GARDNER, 5, 





VALUE 
A IRCrocad “25;" 10¢ 
WY 12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) for only 10c. 
125 bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. Mixed colors. 
\t Postpaid. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 773 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Osage, Iowa 
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Bud pince-nits for Dad 


By Ruth K. Friedlich 


Dav isn’t a handy man around the 
house. He’s pretty good with a tennis 
racquet and better than average with 
a ping-pong paddle—but you should 
see him with a hammer! His skating 
backwards is quite an accomplishment, 
but it doesn’t fix the screen-door. 
When the Divine Creator mixed the 





“He insisted he would see 
to the percolator cord” 


ingredients that made him a person- 
ality, and the result cooled off into a 
very nice father, it seems that He was 
generous with the wits and completely 
left out the instinct for puttering. 

I don’t ask for a master-mechanic— 
one of those prodigies to whom one 
can say, “I wish you’d put up a little 
shelf in the laundry for the bluing and 
starch boxes.” The genius-with-a- 
monkey-wrench might lack a sense of 
humor at the breakfast table, and no 
woman has a right to expect perfec- 
tion. All that I want, when the faucet 
leaks, is the common or garden variety 
of helpmate. 

“The washing machine belt seems 
to slip,” I tell him, on a fine, free Sun- 
day. 

“Why don’t you get someone to fix 
it?’ he suggests, and—‘‘I see North- 
western is going to have quite a team 
again.” 

“Because we want to use the ma- 
chine tomorrow.” This is intended as 
a goad to action. 

“Well, you must have known it was 
out of order, /ast washday. Phone and 
maybe they’ll send a man out early in 
the morning. . . . | wonder if Babe 
Ruth’s really going to retire.” 

“Listen a minute, will you, dear?” 
I fling at the back of the Sports Sec- 
tion. “Every time I get someone out 
from town on one of these little repair 
jobs, it costs real money. There was 
the vacuum cleaner, last month. It 
amounts to something in a year.” 

“So do your reproaches. I’m very 
sorry, but that kind of thing’s not in 
my line. Surely you remember me, 
Mrs. F.! I’m that clothing merchant 


you married for better or worse. My 
skating is better and my repairing’s 
worse. I’m not the electrician or the 
plumber—just a shopkeeper!” 


Now under the funny papers was a 


witness to this scene and he promptly 
emerged from among the Katzen- 
jammer Kids to suggest that he fix the 
washing machine. 

Father had the answer to this. ““The 
way you fixed the alarm clock, Bud, 
with seven or eight pieces left over? 
When it says two-ten, we’re supposed 
to know that it’s twenty minutes of 
six. I have a feeling it would be cheap- 
er to send for a repair man in the first 
place.” 

“Couldn’t I try? I fixed the wheel 
on my wagon all right.” 

This was clearly a case in which to 
apply what I’d been learning at the 
Child Study Club about developing 
independence and self-reliance in the 
young. Bud should have this priceless 
opportunity to bolster his self-confi- 
dence. Righteous indignation flamed 
in my eye. It wasn’t the money now; 
it was the principle of the thing. 

“Of course you can try, Bud. I’ll - 
preciate your help. Trying’s the only 
way to learn and I swear to goodness, 
you shail learn to be useful around the 
house. Your wife will thank me for 
this.” 

“Better hurry with his domestic 
training, Mother. He might get mar- 
ried any day. He’s over Io already.” 

“Come on, Bud! Let’s see what you 
can do,” I flung back as I started for 
the basement. I think they call it 





. «+n orgy of sharpen- 
ing knives and scissors” 


“flouncing out of a room,” but it’s 
pretty hard to “flounce”’ in sport clothes. 

An hour later, I took toll of the situ- 
ation in the laundry. The boy’s ego 
was in good order, but it would cer- 
tainly be necessary to get a competent 
mechanic if we were ever to use the 
washing machine again. Cogs and cot- 
ter-pins, wires and screws were sur- 
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rounding my grimy off-spring. It 
would take pumice soap for the hands, 
face, and scalp, turpentine to get the 
grease out of the shirt, and a profes- 
sional dry-cleaning for the Sunday 
suit. 

As previously mentioned, Father is 
a sport—a good sport. He proved it 
that day by completely ignoring the 
painful subject, thinking, probably, 
that I’d learned my lesson. Instead, 
the defeat only spurred me on. I post- 
poned the washing and ordered the re- 
pair man for the next afternoon, after 
school hours. When he came, I said to 
him: “This boy tried to fix the wash- 
ing machine yesterday and didn’t 
quite know how. I think he’d like to 
learn. It may take you a little extra 
time, but I’d like you to show him 
what the trouble was and let him 





“He took delight in showing 
us how much better it worked” 


watch you repair it. He may ask a 
good many questions, but if you'll be 
good enough to answer them, I be- 
lieve he’ll know what to do the next 
time we get into difficulty. While you’re 
here, it might be a good chance for you 
to teach him to oil and grease the ma- 
chine properly. Then he could take 
charge of that job for us.” 

That instruction proved a good in- 
vestment. There were similar motors 
on our electric fans, the vacuum, sew- 
ing machine, and mangle. Their sub- 
sequent care was Bud’s pride and joy. 
We added coveralls to his wardrobe 
and ten well-earned cents to his allow- 
ance. The motors and I purred with 
equal satisfaction. 

When it came time to turn off the 
outside water connections and drain 
certain pipes for the winter, I asked 
the plumber to let Bud help him, and 
to put identifying tags on each of the 
cut-off valves in the basement, so that, 
in case of a bursted pipe or other mis- 
hap, the boy would know where to put 
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his hands on the wheel controlling that 
part of the system. 

One rainy day Bud and a playmate ex- 
perimented with the fuse box to determine 
which plug was connected to our various 
electric openings. The numbers on the fuse 
plugs were listed with the corresponding 
rooms on the inside door of the box. This 
was a time-saver in emergencies and it 
served another important purpose: The 
boy knew exactly which plug to unscrew 
on April Fool’s Day when he decided it 
would be funny tostrand his father in dark- 
ness with all the shaving soap on his face. 


REPAIRING the wires in electric plugs 
has come to be woman’s work—every 
woman’s most necessary domestic skill. 
It’s surely more useful than hand-sewing 
and home-baking in these days of labor- 
saving appliances. I’d learned this little 
trick in self-defense, as a bride. Bud now 
insisted that he was chief electrician and 
he would see to the percolator cord. Hav- 
ing mislaid the screwdriver, I found him 
using, in its place, the end of one of my 
best silver butter knives. 

Now, one of the reasons for encourag- 
ing the boy’s doing our odd jobs was the 
perfectly practical one. As long as Dad 
wasn’t mechanically inclined, it would be 
cheap and convenient to have a fellow on 
hand who was willing and able to help us 
out. But down underneath this considera- 
tion lay my hope that, thru first-hand 
acquaintance, thru education from men 
competent in their trades, Bud would 
learn to appreciate craftsmanship, to re- 
spect the skill and dignity of those who 
work with their hands. 


lr SEEMS to me that we are all rather 
inclined to bring up. children thinking that 
an artist is a musiciafi or poet or painter, 
some remote genius who belongs to the 
high-brow’s world of “culture.” We forget 
that the blacksmith with his hammer, the 
seamstress with her needle, the linotype 
operator at his machine, the farmer with 
his plow, may have such rightful pride in 
his skill, such exquisite care in doing his 
job beautifully, that he is an artist in the 
truest sense of the word. As such, he is 
entitled to the respect and admiration of 
his fellowmen, especially of the bunglers 
and “‘butter-fingers.” 

The implements of the craft, the tools, 
no less than the violinist’s instrument, are 
essential to a perfectly competent per- 
formance. Every true artisan recognizes 
the need for their care. A butter knife 
would never be the same after tightening 
a screw. Neither would the screw be really 
tight. My dressmaking shears had suffered 
from the paper cut-outs. The boy had lots 
to learn. 


Years have passed. The boy’s puttering 
has grown with him into tinkering. He has 
learned from the automobile mechanic, 
the photographer, the radio expert. They- 
’ve all been pinch-hitters for Father, 
who’s not handy around the house. And 
there’s nobody as proud of Bud’s dexteri- 
ty and initiative as the Old Sport himself. 

“Send for somebody” has changed to 
“Where’s Bud?” The final triumph for 
the scheme came, the other day, with a 
bill from the sporting-goods store. I heard 
Father say to one of his friends: “You 
know, that kid of mine’s pretty handy. I 
think I’ll send him down to watch Parr 
down there do the job a couple of times, 
and I'll betcha he can learn to string a 
tennis racquet!” 
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Why Worry?...or the Quick Clean-up 





Sncials 








DISCOVERS JUNIOR PLAYING 
RUBBISH MAN ON RUG SHE HAS 
JUST VACUUM - CLEANED 





NO TIME TO GET VACUUM- CLEANER AGAIN 
BEFORE GUESTS ARRIVE FOR TEA PARTY. 
REMEMBERS HER NEW BISSELL 














MARVELS AT WAY BISSELL QUICKLY GETS ALL 
KINDS. OF DIRT FROM RUGS OF HIGH OR LOW 
NAP .... THANKS TO HI-LO BRUSH CONTROL 








SHOWS JUNIOR HOW EASILY 
BISSELL REACHES UNDER FURNITURE. 
BUMPERS PROTECT FURNITURE, TOO 

















DECIDES HEREAFTER SHE'LL SAVE VACUUM >: 
CLEANER FOR PERIODIC CLEANING AND USE 
BISSELL FOR EVERYDAY CLEAN- UP 











BISSELL...the world’s finest sweeper 


$5.00 [$5.50 in West and South| 


Modern women use their vacuum-cleaners just for 
periodic cleaning...they use the new, smartly-styled 
Bissell forthe daily, quick clean-up. Only sweeper with 
Hi-Lo Brush Control—automatically and fully adjusts 
brush to rugs of high or low nap, gets deep-down as 
well as surface dirt. Noiseless... costs nothing to run. 
At your dealer’s. Bissell’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















BROKEN FURNITURE WITH 
DU PONT DUCO CEMENT 


CHAIRS, TABLES . . . GLASSWARE, CHINA . 
(except rubber) is stronger than new when mended with this waterproof, 
transparent adhesive. It’s easy to use, quick-drying. Neither heat nor cold 
will affect its bulldog grip. Mend fabrics with Du Pont Duco Cement; 
it is flexible. 25c for lurge tube at drug, hardware and stationery stores. 


TRANSPARENT - WATERPROOF 


.. TOYS — anything 











: adonna Lily pure ‘white 


scented. Blooms in ny An 0 
to 15 to stalk. Set in Aug. or Sept. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 45c, 8 
for $1.00 postpaid. 

Coral Lil —bright coral red. 

y Blooms in July, clus- 
ters up to fifteen. Very graceful. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 3Se, 10 
for $1.00 postpaid. Order now. 
Isbell’s Fall Catalog FREE—Illustrates 
bulbs and perennial plants for fall planting 
ISBELL SEED CO., 901 Mechanic St, Jackson,Mich. 







THOSE METAL WINDOWS 


ne 


are no longer “‘Hard-to-Screen.’ 


| il | EVERHARD KAY SCREENS 


| | Are installed by anyone in a minute 
i or two without even drilling the 
window. A new spring clip does the 


— trick 

| I || Sturdy, enameled steel frames, filled 
with Anaconda bronze !16-mesh cloth 

lie flat against the window 

NO INTERFERENCE WITH SHADES OR DRAPES 

Write for circular and dimension blank. 




















Everhard Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio 
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$5,000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


for building new beauty 
and value into your home 


ENTER the 1935 Better Homes Contest today and take ad- | 
vantage of your opportunity to share in these big cash awards! | 
Better Homes &§ Gardens offers $5,000 in cash prizes for the 
best home-improvement jobs and for the best new homes com- 
pleted this year. Whatever your project is—the complete re- 
modeling of your home, or just one room—your chance of 
winning a cash prize is the same because these projects will be 
classified according to the amount of money spent and new 
houses will be classified according to size. 

Decide mow that your family will compete for one of the 
$1,000 sweepstakes prizes! Some family with imagination, de- 
termination, and the sincere desire to make their home better 
will be the richer by that $1,000 and it can be yours. A $1,000 
sweepstakes prize also is offered for the best new home! 

For practical ideas and inspiration to help you improve your 
home or build a new home, Better Homes (8 Gardens will send 
to you, free, one of the two books below. 





FREE — Your Choice of these two books! 


“New Ipeas ror Mopernizinc Your Home.” You’ll want 
this book if you plan to remodel or refurnish your home. 


“Better Homes &8 Gardens’ HANDBOOK FOR Home-BuILDERs.” 
Send for this book if you are building a new home. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — GET ONE OF THESE BOOKS FREE 





BETTER HOMES CONTEST EDITOR 
6508 Meredith Building 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


(Check one of the squares below.) 
(] I plan to remodel or refurnish our home. Send me my copy of “New Ideas 
for Modernizing Your Home,” and all details of your $5,000 contest. 


(_] I plan to build a new home. Send me my copy of “Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ Handbook for Home-Builders,” and all details of your $5,000 contest. 
Name 


ee 


| 
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Refreshing as a Breeze 


[ Begins on page 30 | 


combined with other fruits and other kinds 
of melons. These two filled melon rings 
make friends either as a first or a last 
course: 


FILLED MELON RINGS 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Cut a cantaloupe into rings about 4 
inch thick. (You may remove the rind, 
tho it is pretty left on.) Place the rings on 
dessert plates and fill the centers with 
grapes, preferably seedless. Squeeze orange 
juice over the grapes, then, to give that 
cool, frosted look, sprinkle with fine pow- 
dered sugar. Serve very chilly. 

These same rings, or ones cut from 
honeydew melons, are lovely filled with 
watermelon balls. Again fine sugar can be 
used for the frosty effect. 

In using melon balls with other fruits 
for a fruit cup, try adding lemon sugar 
sirup poured over the fruit while chilling. 
One half cup sugar to 34 cup water is the 
proportion. Bring to a boil, cool, and add 
2 tablespoons of lemon juice. Melon balls 
and white grapes make a tantalizing com- 
bination for melon cup. 

Then another melon thought I was 
tickled to add to my collection. Instead of 
the usual a la mode touch of ice cream in 
the heart of a melon half, we now add 
orange ice—and everybody loves it. 


The thought of melon balls molded in 
gelatine isn’t so new—but have you tried 
it? I use lime gelatine for beauty’s sake 
and serve it as a salad. Melons do, for a 
fact, make most excellent salads when 
served with a fruit salad dressing. So here 
is my stand-by in that line: 


FRUIT SALAD DRESSING 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
4 cup water 
4 cup honey 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 


YY cup each of orange, 
lemon, and pineap- 
ple juice 


Heat the fruit juices, water, and honey. 
Add the beaten eggs, cooking until thick. 
Whipped cream may be added just before 
serving. 


Soon will come peaches. After you’ve 
gloried in peach shortcake and had your 
fill of peaches sliced, sugared, and chilled, 
vary the bill with this next cool tempta- 
tion. It salutes you as— 


PEACH PUDDING 


[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 


Sliced peaches, slight- 
ly sweetened 
Macaroons 


114 cups milk, scalded 
2 egg yolks 

3 tablespoons sugar 
Yé teaspoon salt 


Beat the yolks with sugar and salt, then 
slowly pour in the milk (scalded in a dou- 
ble boiler), beating constantly. Return to 
the double boiler and cook until just 
thickened. Take care not to cook too long. 
Chill. Pour over sliced peaches which 
have been placed in sherbet glasses. Sprin- 
kle macaroon crumbs over the tops. 


And did you ever peel large fresh 
peaches, cut them in two crosswise, re- 
move the pits, and stuff? Use other fruits, 
fruit and diced celery, or fruit salad for 
the center surprise. Serve these plain as a 
first course or covered with a chilled, soft 








custard for dessert. Or mold them in 
orange-flavored gelatine for either a salad 
or dessert. 


One night last summer necessity had a 
chance to mother invention in my kitchen. 
I was up against the problem of stretching 
a very few sweet cherries, the big black 
ones, to feed the whole family. I put them 
in cherry -flavored gelatine, molded them 
in little fluted cups, and served as a salad. 
Result—perfection! Their fresh fruit fla- 
vor and firm texture turned the trick. 


Been looking askance at puddings? 
Don’t. Fruit-sauced bread puddings, 
chilled till they shiver, are truly more re- 
freshing than desserts topped with slath- 
ers of whipped cream. 


CHILLY BREAD PUDDINGS 

[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
14 cups milk, scalded %% tablespoon butter 
1g cup fine soft bread 1% teaspoon salt 

crumbs 3 tablespoons chopped 
lg cup sugar dried currants or 
3 eggs, slightly beaten dates 

Pour the scalded milk over the bread 
crumbs, then add the other ingredients in 
the order given. Butter small molds or 
custard cups and fill with the pudding 
mixture. Set the molds in a pan of hot 
water and bake in a slow oven (325° F.). 
Chill to icy coldness and serve with the 
following fruit sauce or with sugared 
fresh fruits. 


FRUIT SAUCE 
[A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE] 
1 cup sugar Vf cup orange juice 
V6 cup water \4 cup lemon juice 


Boil the sugar and water together until 
the sirup forms a thread. Add the fruit 
juices and serve hot or cold over the 
chilled pudding. 


Cool, fruited tapiocas and fruit mix- 
tures chilled to frostiness in the tray of 
your refrigerator are two more pleasantly 


light desserts. If guests drop in during the | 
evening, just excuse yourself long enough | 


to turn the contents of a can of mixed 
fruits into the freezing tray to chill while 
the game is on. Then serve all frosty in 
sherbet glasses with thin, crisp cookies. 








Do You Can? 





TREASURES by the quart shoul- 
der each other on the canned foods 
shelves of Francesca V. Balch. In 
next month’s Better Homes & Gar- 
dens this capable writer-home- 
maker will tell about canning 
icicle radishes, green peppers, 
sweet potatoes, eggplant, squash, 
and sundry other out-of-the-or- 
dinaries—all gathered from her 
own garden. 





IKEN ANOTHER 
sTreps /” 


SAID 
MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON 
“Martin was waiting in 
the dark for meto bring 
our Eveready Flash- 
light.I shotitsbeam past 
him...and there, barely 


ten feet off, was a huge 
elephant!” 


OSA JOHNSON 
(Excerpt from an actual letter) 


AT TIMES LIKE THIS 
YOURE GLAD THEYRE 


FRESH 


LOOK FOR THE “DATE-LINE a> 


Batteries tend to “go stale,” if left over-long on dealers’ 
shelves. Uniform, dependable, long-lived service only 
comes from FRESH batteries. The “Date-Line” on all 
Eveready Batteries guarantees FRESHNESS and UNIFORM- 
ITY ... National Carbon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

















“Betty loves 


milk now!” 


Many a milk-shy child has been won to 
milk-drinking by Golden Guernsey—milk 
produced exclusively by Guernsey cattle. 
Its taste is different—fuller-bodied, richer, 
for it’s never mixed with other milk. It’s 
more nourishing, too, containing milk’s 
nutrient elements in greater abundance, 
Yet a few cents more is all it costs. 

You can distinguish Golden Guernsey 
by its rich, yellow color—and the copy- 
righted name on the bottle-cap. If your 
milkman can’t supply you, write for deal- 
ers’ names to Golden Guernsey, Inc., 141 
Grove St., Peterboro, New Hampshire. 























AMERICA'S TABLE MILK 
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for your car 





It’s easy to keep your car beautiful! Just 
apply Du Pont Polish, rub briskly for a 
few minutes, then wipe it off. You'll be 
amazed at the change, for the finish will 
sparkle like new! Just try Du Pont Polish 
the next time your car needs polishing. 


TRIAL OFFER—There is a generous FREE sample 
of Du Pont Polish waiting for you. Try it on your 
car. Simply tear out this advertisement and send it 
— your name and address to DU PONT, Dept. 

B.55, Wilmington, Del. Enclose 6c in stamps to 
cover mailing. (Offer good only in U. S. and Canada.) 


DU PONT 


DUCO POLISH 














EXCLUSIVELY 


CROSLEY 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 





Se 
nH 
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| Miss Argy Snubs the Family 








eighth of an inch long, 








swarm began to descend upon her, she 
would rush out upon a gnat that chanced 


| to become enmeshed in the web, throw a 


bit of silk about it, and carry it to the cen- 
tral station. At the beginning of the feast 
she kept adding the captives to the first 
until she had formed a black, moist ball 
about half the size of a pea, feeding upon 
the mass between catches, and carrying it 
with her when new customers arrived. 
When the collection had grown to un- 
wieldy proportions, she simply bound the 
later arrivals to the snare wherever they 
happened to be and left them there until 
she had consumed the black ball. Very 
soon the visits of these small insects came 
at such close intervals that Miss Argy 
refused to heed the doorbell any longer 
but remained feasting, unconcernedly, in 
the center of her orb. W hy should she 
bother her head about these foolhardy 
newcomers when already she had done up 
an even two dozen of their brothers in neat 
little packages for future use? 


THERE was one insect that rushed into 
Miss Argy’s clever food-getting device 
that evening which proved to be almost 
more than a match for the little spider. He 
was a black beetle scarcely more than an 
but very strong 
and extremely persevering. When I dis- 
covered him he appeared to be nothing 
more than a slim little bundle of white 
spider silk, lashed to one of the rays of 
the wheel. 

The creature was suspended in the air, 
feet downward, and appeared to be prac- 
ticing some kind of swimming strokes. He 

was fighting blindly, for a film covered his 
head, but as his legs became less ham- 
pered with the heroic struggle, he began 
tearing at these bandages. Finally, an 
antenna broke thru the shroud; then the 
head was uncovered and at last the prom- 
inent mandibles were thrust thru the silk. 
Soon the other two legs shook off the hate- 
ful wrappings and the tiny beetle resorted 
to tearing and clawing at the strands 
which bound the wing cases. 


Coup it be possible that this insect 
would be able to extricate himself from 


| such fetters? Was there a tiny brain some- 


where in that funny little head which was 
directing his endeavors? These were the 
thoughts which flashed thru my own 
mind as I watched his activities. By this 
time he had turned completely around 
but was still clawing, tearing, fighting for 
his freedom and his life. With all his six 
legs working in methodical unison, he 
rolled the shroud into a ball under him. 
Now, if he could only strip it from the 
wings! Freedom grew tantalizingly near. 
Only a small portion of the web was left. 


In HIS ecstasy, his eagerness to be gone, 
the beetle lost all thought of fear and, 
throwing discretion to the winds, swung 
himself with such violence that the whole 
orb was shaken. Alas for that fatal effort! 
The vibrations were transmitted to the 
feasting spider. She left her half-eaten 
morsel dangling from a, bit of silk in, the 
center and, like a flash, threw herself upon 
him, furiously wrapping her silken cords 
about him lengthwise like winding kite 
string upon a stick. Seeming to realize that 
this delectable tidbit had nearly escaped, 
she doubled her efforts in spinning the 


| Begins on page 29 | 


second shroud and again left him a slim, 
helpless mummy hanging from her wheel. 

My sympathy was entirely with the 
beetle by this time. Had she injected a 
drop of poison in his “spinal cord”’ before 
binding him the second time? He was 
very, very still. There was no sign of life, 
and I watched and waited with increasing 
interest. Presently the ray from which he 
hung began to quiver. The mummy moved 
ever so slightly. The little fellow was alive 
—and kicking again! 


SucH unspeakable courage! I wondered 
if he still had strength enough left to con- 
quer those shackles a second time. The 
movements of his body increased. Again 
he was fighting for his life, but the tell-tale 
vibrations warned Miss Argy that her 
prisoner was about to break jail again and 
soon the third shroud was wrapped about 
the luckless beetle. Soon satisfied that she 
had forever halted his struggles, the spi- 
der returned to her interrupted meal, but 
only for a moment. Again she sensed trou- 
ble in the beetle’s vicinity and Miss Argy 
went back to the struggle. What a battle! 
A fourth, and yet a fifth, time she was 
called away from her unfinished meal to 
wrap a new winding sheet about him. He 
was a tough problem. Round and round on 
the ray Miss Argy turned her captive and 
back and forth, from end to end, she 
wound her silk. At intervals she would 
cease operations, wait quietly for a few 
seconds, then begin again. The beetle 
seemed to me to be utterly motionless, 
but Miss Argy apparently detected activ- 
ity which escaped my notice, for she re- 
peated her turning and binding for several 
minutes until the insect had been com- 
pressed into considerably less space. 


THE episode was becoming dramatic 
and I fell to wondering how much these 
small combatants were being guided by 
instinct and how much was the result of 
their own reasoning. The beetle, fighting 
for his life, proceeded logically in removing 
his enswathments. The spider, fighting for 
her property, displayed even more intel- 
ligence. There seemed to be no doubt that 
she knew she was dealing with the same 
insect each time. She was very apt in 
learning that he could not be trusted and 
soon became suspicious of his feeblest 
struggle. When the fifth warning was 
flashed to her, there was evidence that 
the little lady was becoming peevish. She 
was hungry and resented being called 
away from her supper every few seconds 
by the same customer. Her attitude was 
one of determining to put a stop to that 
foolishness now and forever, or her name 
wasn’t Miss Argy! And such extravagant 
spinning. She seemed to open the spigots 
of all her spinnerets simultaneously and 
simply flooded the beetle with silk. She 
would have to feast well and long to re- 
plenish the depleted stock. For fully five 
minutes she sat by, after she had wrapped 
the last bandage about him, as if to be 
certain this time that she had unquestion- 
ably ended his struggles, then went back 
to her meal. 


One hour later I returned to the scene 
of the contest between Miss Argy and her 
obstreperous supper. The beetle was re- 
duced at least one-third of its original 
size and was bound so tightly it seemed 
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MONTEZUMA | 





A Private School for Boys 


in the beautiful Redwoods of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. Accredited to leading American 
Universities and Colleges. Individual charac- 
ter development emphasized. Exceptionally 
healthful climate—horses—cattle—ranch lore 
—polo—swimming. All major athletics under 
expert coaching. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment. Primary, elementary rem high school 
grades. Write for catalog. E. A. Rogers— 
headmaster. 


MONTEZUMA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Los Gatos, lifornia 
R.F.D. 2, Box 77 














YOUR HOME WHEN IN NEW YORK 


G 


Enjoy life at its best at 
this world-renowned 
hotel. Overlooking 
Central Park, the 
Savoy-Plaza is easily 
accessible to all 
parts of the city. 
Single rooms $5, $6, $7 

Double rooms $7,$8, $9 
ities SoTes freee 


WVOFPLAZA 


FIFTH AVE @ 58th to 59th STS © NEW YORK 


A Beautiful Lawn in 
6 Weeks! 


Imagine a thick, velvety, weed-free 
lawn in six weeks’ time—a lawn so 
beautiful and attractive people will 
stop and admire it. Such a lawn is 
yours if you will plant SCOTT'S 
CREEPING BENT. R. H. Dilling- 
ham, Baldwin, N. Y., writes, “Our 
Cc reeping Bent lawn is so beautiful 
pews in motor cars stop and admire 

M. Mecklin Dartmouth Col- 
ie ze, tt N.H., writes, ‘I have 
the finest lawn in this village and it 
is universally admired."’ There is a 
lot of satisfaction in knowing your fondest lawn expecta- 
tions can come true with SCOTT’S CREEPING BENT 
in a short time. You should have a copy of ‘Bent 
Lawns.” A card will bring it to you free. Write for it today. 


Fall Is the Best Time to Plant 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
3584 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





Henry A. Rost 
Managing Director 



















Stop the burning pain and quickly loos- 
enand remove the callouses on thesoles 
of your feet with Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. 
They stop  paceaaes on the sore spot; 
soothe and heal. 25¢ and 35¢ box 
at all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 
For free booklet on Foot Care, 


write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. 301, 
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All colors. Biggest and most beautiful 
Pansies. Sow seed now for strong plants 
i —a — se all winter. 
egular 35c Pkt. for only 10c postpaid. 
St ioe pureer yy A poe Free. 
n a EE Co. 
Oo MA ¢ 772 Burpee Bidg.,; Philadelphia 


30 IRISES $1.25 


One each of 30 beautiful varieties, each 
one labeled. A rainbow of colors. A beauti- 
ful variety from FRANCE free. A REAL 
bargain. We pay postage. 

HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, Lysander, N. Y¥. 














there could be no possible chance of es- 
cape again. Imagine my amazement, after 
examining the little white parcel, when I 
discovered a black foot trying to break 
thru the thick, white shroud. I could 
scarcely believe, after that heroic effort 
and all those rebuffs, that the beetle could 
have the strength and pluck to toil on 
toward such a hopeless end. 


THE evil genii still pursued the beetle. 
Miss Argy had also discovered the quiver 
and for the sixth time, to my actual know!- 
edge, she waited upon her victim. He was 
a luscious morsel and she did not intend 
to lose him. It took only a moment to 
bind that one struggling foot, but before 
she left him Miss Argy moved the beetle 
down to within an inch and a half of her 
stopping place where she could keep an 
eye upon him. There were other customers 
who deserved attention that night. 


MornING dawned, and Miss Argy 
sought repose in her lofty retreat. The 
tattered wheel and the remains of tiny in- 
sect bodies beneath mutely told the story 





| 
| 


of the brown spider’s good luck and her | 


night of gormandizing. I examined the 
debris, eagerly, to see if I could learn the 
fate of the beetle whose vitality and pluck 
had so greatly impressed me the night be- 
fore, and after a moment’s search, picked 
up the inedible portions of the little fellow, 
still wrapped in the white silk shroud. 
Miss Argy had won the victory in the 
end, but, apparently, not without worry 


and annoyance, for the magnifier revealed - 


that, while she had successfully bound the 
wings and head, three tiny black feet had 
broken thru the shroud and had fought, 
valiantly, to the bitter end. A great little 
warrior, and a remarkable example of 
perseverance! 


lr WAS not long after this that Miss 
Argy abandoned her dainty wheels and 
chose to remain in her retreat about half- 
way up the side of the chandelier. I never 
knew her to leave it again until about Io 
o'clock, weeks later, when I discovered 
her in a web a few inches away. She was 
looking particularly attractive in a fresh, 
new dress and at the tip of her toes hung 
the one she had just discarded. A few min- 
utes later she cut the old garment free 
from the strands that held it, and delib- 
erately kicked it out of the web. 

Miss Argy withdrew to her retreat 
again and some time later constructed 
several very stout strands from her resting 
place to the ceiling at about a 45-degree 
angle. Here in her newly decorated bou- 
doir, with her forefeet upon this new web 
and apparently in a state of hibernation, 
she reposed for nineteen days, when again 
she roused herself, donned new apparel, 
and returned to her retreat. 


Our little spider never made another 
wheel, and it was with some regret that I 
deserted her when we moved to another 
house several weeks later. Before I left 
I tore away four tattered wheels, leaving 
the new web which she had attached to 
her retreat. Two months later I returned 
to see what had become of the once proud 
and disdainful creature. The house was 
undergoing extensive remodeling prepara- 


| tory to occupancy, but I found the spider 


in her nook on the light fixtures. I touched 
her gently. She did not move and when I 
took her into my hand I found that little 
Miss Argy was cold in death—a victim, 
presumably, of starvation and exposure. 





Tue slightest objection- 
able odor about a toilet is a sure sign of 
insanitation. Germs are breeding there and 
the toilet is a menace to health. A clean 
toilet is safe and sanitary. Purifying the 
toilet bowl is no longer an unpleasant task. 


Just shake a little Sani-Flush in the bowl 
(follow directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet and your job is done. No serubbing 
or scouring. No work at all! Yet the porce- 
lain gleams like new. Germs are swept 
away. Odors go. 

Sani-Flush does something that no other 
method can do. It purifies the hidden trap, 
beneath the bowl. Sani-Flush is also effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
and hardware stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush ...... 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


D.O. 
‘Doggy Odor) 


CLEANS HAIR 
AND SKIN 


For removing doggy 
odor, promoting hair 
growth, killing fleas 
and lice and making 
your pet’s coat soft and lustrous, use 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP. It pro- 
tects against skin diseases, heals minor sores 
in Mange; relieves itching. 

GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum Flowers (no filler added). 
Safe, sure, non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
Glover’s New Dog Book. Explains all 


about Distemper and Fits. How to 
worm, Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. E, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
which bloom in spring and fall, and 


IRI other rare flowers at astonishingly low 


prices. Catalog, beautifully illustrated with pen and 
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—world’s finest, including new varieties 





ink drawings, free on request. 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. BH, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“MY OLD RUGS 
AND CLOTHING 
7 @ SAVED ME 
REKXS ss >| ABOUT $ 20 





ORIENTAL MASTERPIECES, SOLID COLORS 
—regardless of colors in your material. 
NEV ER before have rugs with so much Character, 

deep-textured Luxury, distinction of Weave, Color 
and Design, been offered at Prices So Low. Before 
you buy a rug anywhere, at any price, learn why 
two million women prefer these finer Olson Reversible 
Rugs to one-sided Velvets, Axminsters or Wiltons. 
Double Wear and Luxury at 4 the cost. 

SPECIAL SIZES YOU CAN'T GET IN STORES 

FACTORY- T0-YOU. Ship your old materials Express or 


Freight from any state at our expense. 
fi. risk nothing by trial. 61st year. 
* 
a 





Write OLSON RUG CO., Dept. W-S 
“Chicago, ul. 





>, 2800 N. Crawford Ave., 












apy postal or name & 
address in margin. 





500 & 91000 
Toast $1969 


(Materials) 





MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices! 


Home builders everywhere praise new ‘‘Van 
Tine Service.’’ Your home built complete—ready to 
move into—easily, safely and at a price to fit your 
pocketbook. Many save from $500 to $1000 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas. Your choice of brick, 
wood, stucco, or combinations. Finest guaranteed ma- 
terials and strongest construction save repair costs 
year after year. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great mills 
at low wholesale prices. One order buys your home 
complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors. Warm 

uilt Insulation (saves % fuel), Built-in Kitchen 
Units, Linen Closets, Clothes Chutes, etc. More 
comfort—iess work for the housewife. 

Building Material Catalog—Get free book of 
5,000 Building Material bargains. Doors, windows, 
paint, hardware, built-in fixtures, lumber—everything 
for fix-up work—at amazing money-saving prices. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in IIl., Ia., Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D., 
or 8. D. (Other States send 30c.) 







ae 
World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1706 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Check free books wanted: () Homes, ( Garages, 
(0 Farm Buildings, () Building Material Catalog. 


Qug 22 
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Early Harbinger Cosmos, large blooms 
and soft colors; dwarf Tom Thumb Cal- 
liopsis; new annual Liberty Bell Canter- 
bury-bells; perennial speedwell (Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis) with its tall dark 
blue spikes; shrubby, Clematis davidiana, 
with its bell-shaped deep lavender-blue 
flowers, and I’m glad Maggie hasn’t spied 
"em, for she’d surely cut ’em right off. 

But the prize of the morning was the 
new All-American Hunnemannia Sun- 
light, with its large tulip-like canary-yel- 
low blossoms. The Hunnemannia is called 





“| shivered and splashed” 


tulip-poppy, or bush California-poppy. It 
sometimes grows as high as 2 feet or 
more in this part of the world and is more 
or less hardy, a true perennial in warmer 
parts of the country. 


To proceed with my working 
over of the front beds in the gar- 
den, I spaded up a patch of ground in one 
and raked it. Then I moved up to put here, 
and also elsewhere in the bed, several 
clumps of arctic daisies that bloom in Oc- 
tober. I had planted these in rows as little 


| divisions along in June. Now they’re good 


thrifty clumps that will give lots of bloom 


this fall. 


2b Wind that rippled over water 

a and brought waves dashing to 

the sandy beach awoke us this Sunday 

morning, for we’re in a cottage at Ruggles 

Beach up on Lake Erie. I’m here on busi- 
ness and the family is here to swim. 

And brother, it has turned chilly. Out 
went Maggie and the boys after breakfast 
down tothe water and, for fear I’d be ridi- 
culed, I had to get on the jolly old bathing 
suit and shuffle down, too. Gosh, but the 
water was cold. I shivered and splashed 
long enough to get wet, then hurried back 
to that detective story I was reading. We 


were home again tonight. 
28 We have zinnia blooms by the 
a bushel and today the boys fig- 
gered that a way to make money was to 
sell blooms. So they rigged up a little stand 
out in front. Donald made signs and 
tacked them up, while David cut a basket- 
ful of blooms, put them in fruit jars, and 
lugged them to the stand. All day long the 
boys sat there on chairs under the maple 
trees and waited. The iceman bought 
some. I bought 6 cents worth for Maggie. 
Some visitors tonight took a few. So the 

boys had 24 cents total. 


AH | What a happy garden world this 

is. More than 6 inches of rain 

have fallen this month. Grass is a carpet 
of green. Everything’s growing again. 
Things that died last month and early this 
are forgotten. Berries are beginning to 


The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


color on shrubs. Vegetables getting good 
again—Maggie had vegetable soup today. 

We had our first home-grown cantaloupe 
at noon yesterday. The broccoli is begin- 
ning to broccle. 

The first chrysanthemum is coming out. 
It’s Wolverine, a rich yellow. It has beaten 
out the ever-blooming bronze Aladdin, 
which should have flowered a month ago 
and way ahead of that other yellow, Glory 
of Seven Oaks, that in days gone by used 
to be first. Inspired by the sight, I hoed 
the whole bed of new “mums.” This was a 
ticklish job, for the roots are spreading 
now and new white shoots are coming up 
away from the stem. I just scraped out the 
weeds as carefully as I could. 

After supper tonight, as darkness was 
coming, I took my notebook and checked 

up on the China-aster varieties now com- 
ing rapidly into full bloom. And durn it 
all—the black blister beetles had come 
again. I put down the notebook, put on my 
old garden gloves, and, going over every 
plant, mashed between thumb and finger 
every beetle I could get hold of. 

Then I looked at the blooms. There was 
the pure red Heart of France, the Peerless 
Yellow—soft and rich—the dark red Sen- 
sation that’s glorious, a lavender Ameri- 
can Beauty type, and so on. These are the 
finest asters I’ve ever grown, I believe, 
even if the stems are a bit short from the 
drouth. Almost all of them were wilt-re- 
sistant strains. There’s some wilt, tho, in 
one bed, but no yellows. I ended the 
month by taking in a bouquet of these 
said asters to Maggie, where she was 
washing the dishes, and tickled her face 
with them. 


P. S. 1 wonder if I’ve made clear that 
I’ve spent the whole month cultivating, 
hoeing, spading, weeding, getting the 
place in apple-pie order, getting ready for 
fall re-making of beds. I’ve failed to get 
some Oriental Poppies transplanted. I for- 
got to hoe the perennial border by the 
drive again. I don’t know what happened 
to those bagworms on the arborvitae; 
doubtless they’re still there. I’ll have to 
give Donald only 30 cents this week for 
wages instead of the usual 60. He claimed 
he had a sore toe, so he didn’t work for 
three days. 








“The Tulips 
Are Coming!” 





Tuts fascinating, helpful story 
about tulips and where and how 
to plant them, by Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe, will appear soon in 
Better Homes & Gardens. 

If you tuck in this fall these 
sleek, fat bulbs the way she di- 
rects, practically nothing can pre- 
vent the radiant uprising of their 
bright cups next spring. 


























In August We 


[ Continued from page 21 | 


iris, its roots seem to derive great benefit 
from direct rays of the sun. 

Madonna Lily bulbs should be planted 
this month, since they must send forth 
their rosette of foliage before freezing sets 
in. This growth of leaves remains in ever- 
— state thruout the winter and there- 
ore demands a generous winter protection 
of leaves or marsh hay. 

When you plant the Madonna Lily 
bulbs, break off a few scales. Plant them 
about 1 inch deep in boxes of moist sand 
or place directly in the garden soil and 
leave undisturbed for two years. Bulblets 
will form at the lower tip of the scale and 
send forth blossoms the third year. 


Planting Pansies 


PansIEs are such fun! This month, 
when there isn’t much to do in the garden, 
is an excellent time to start a jolly supply 
of pansy plants that will furnish enhanc- 
ing ribbons of color for the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs. 

Plant the pansy seed in the coldframe 
or seed flats in which the soil has been 
prepared as follows: Put an inch of some 
coarse material (such as gravel, coal ashes, 
or peatmoss) in the bottom of the box to 
provide drainage. Then fill the box to 
within an inch of the top with a thoroly 
mixed soil made up of 1 part clean sharp 
sand, 1 part leafmold, and 2 parts finely 
sifted garden loam. Firm this well with a 
brick or flat board. Water thoroly by dip- 
ping the flat in a large tub of water until 
it soaks thru the bottom and begins to 
appear on the surface of the soil. This in- 
dicates that the soil is completely satu- 
rated. 

Remove box from water and let stand 
for an hour or two to dry the surface suf- 
ficiently for handling without sticking. 
Mark off straight, very shallow rows, 2 
inches apart. Sow seed in them and cover 
lightly with very finely sifted soil. Fine 
seed need be planted only on the surface 
and pressed in. Cover the flats with wet 
tissue paper and keep in the shade to pre- 
vent them from drying out. Within 10 
days the pansy seed will have germinated. 
By autumn each plant should have at 
least four leaves and be ready to trans- 
plant to its permanent flower position in 
the border. 

The plants must be thoroly protected 
with a light mulch, preferably straw, thru- 
out the winter. 

Many experienced gardeners prefer to 
keep the pansy plants in the coldframe 
over winter and transplant them to their 
flowering position as soon as the soil is 
workable in early spring. As an enhancing 
foil for spring-flowering bulbs, they have 
no peer. Try the periwinkle blue pansies 
as a border for Clara Butt Tulips and the 
deep purple tones with wine red tulips. 

English Daisies, forget-me-nots, holly- 
hocks, Oriental Poppies, and sweet-wil- 
liams may also be sown in August, thereby 
saving a year. When these perennials are 
sown in spring, they don’t bloom the same 
year. 


LouNGING in comfort by the pool 
with a seed and bulb catalog- -and a glass 
of cold lemonade nearby—it’s a good time 
to plan for pansy and tulip harmonies in 
next spring’s flower border. 


Cdually KILLS FLE 


Instead of Mersly Stupefying them Wie 


YOUR DOG OR CAT has the ultimate in flea-riddance and 
flea-protection when dusted with Pulvex Flea Powder. It 
not only kills all the fleas and lice (none revive to reinfest) 
but its deadly killing action continues for days, killing other 
fleas or lice that may attack. Consequently, dust- 
ing twice a month with Pulvex Flea Powder gives 
your pet constant immunity against the torments 
and tapeworm perils of fleas and lice. 


Harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating. 
Odorless. Sold on money-back guarantee to “kill 
them off—keep them off” by pet shops, depart- 
ment and drug stores, 50c, or William Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 






















yy FULVEX 
DOG PRODUCTS 
PULVEX Combina- 
tion Worm Capsules 
—2 capsules com- 
bined in 1; expel 
Tape, Round, and 
Hook Worms in a sin- 
gle dosing. ......75¢ 


PULVEX 6-Use 

Dog Soap 

—the only soap that 

oils, tones, grooms, 

kills fleas, deodorizes, 

and cleans. Large 
50c 




















“OUR LAWN is the 
TALK of the TOWN” 


says Mr. Wm. Wiener of Dixon, IIl., in a letter of praise for 
his § SCOTT’S ‘CREEPING BENT lawn. Every day the pop- 
ularity of Scott’s Creeping Bent is being substantiated by many 
interesting comments received through the 
mails. For instance, Mr. Robt. Slagle, Ash- 
land, Ky., writes, “I have one of the finest 
lawns in our city."” Mr. Wm. Dove, New 
Hyde Park, L. I., says, “Creeping Bent is 
wonderful. It is thick and soft as a carpet. 
People admire it and all want to know what 
kind of grass it is.” You, too, can own a 
—_ lawn—free from weeds—and in 

than six weeks’ time by planting 
BCC OTT" s CREEPING BENT— gorgeous 
stand of grass which will be the envy of 
your neighbors. Write for a free copy of 
“Bent Lawns. 

FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
3585 MAIN STREET MARYSVILLE, OHIC 




















5 Bulbs for l0¢ 


A wonderful opportunity for you to get these 
splendid Daffodils at a fraction of their usual 
cost and enjoy these early Spring flowers in 
your garden. Best large and medium trum- 
pet .1~- mixed. All Bulbs guaranteed. 
Bulbs (value 500) for only 10¢ 
50 Bulbs for $1.00; 100 Bulbs for $2.00. 
All Bulbs sent postpaid. 
BURPEE’S FALL 
BULB BOOK FREE 
All about best Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, Bluebells, 
Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, 
etc., for Fall planting. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 








MONEY FOR YOU 


Your spare time is valuable. Here’s a 
chance to capitalize on it and earn 
an extra income by being our repre- 
sentative in your community. Write 
today for complete details to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6708 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, la. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home — By Mail 


— to learn; big fe om trained men 

women, ab to r week. 
Healthful outdoor di, OW te for free 
boo! of opportunities and details. 








BOC, 28 Fyne 


BOOKLET 
Des Moines, lowa FREE 

















Hot. Tired, Aching 
ties Feet ! 
Comforted by 


(iticura 


OINTMENT  &— 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A mae... Soman ae Cae vt “4 — 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, ge 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. (aan 
ebline 
"y a ny 






Catalog 
Free 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. LOZ 
1035 33rd Ave. $. £. Minneapolis, Minn. 





§ICKS Snowdrops «suiss 


Lovely little Snowdrops, bloom out 

doors before the snow is gone, live for 
years. Plant this fall. 6 Bulbs (30c vatue) 
postpaid for 10c; 60 for $1. Bulb Book free, 
JAMES VICK, 623 Vick Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 


GARDEN TRACTOR € 
POWER MOWER AE 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 910 
DUNBAR, W, VA. 











your garden... 
Cuts the tallest 
wee 







ay, Plan Now for 


“A IR] peonies and phlox 


for next summer. Now is the time 
to plant. Select exquisite varieties of northern- 
grown, sturdy stock from our 19365 list. Send for 
free catalog of Pfeiffer’s Prize Winning bulbs 
and plants—32 pages, illustrated. 








CARTER LEVER SPRAY HOSE 
NOZZLE. Makes Sprinkling A Sport 


Spray regulated by hand Ps 
pressure. 

Take hand off lever and 
Nozzle closes. 

Hardware stores or sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. 






CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1OOFRONT AVENUE . CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GORGEOUS IRIS WHOLESALE ‘2! Monin 

Drifting anc Borders 
Labeled and Postpaid. Three Dollars per Hundred. Not leas 
than ten plants of a variety. Afterglow; Aurea; Bluet; Caprice; 
Claret; Clio; Gen JeWett; Germanica; Gype ve Qu Her Majesty; 
Honorabilie; Ingeb os Kochi; Lady Seymour; Late White Lent A wil 
liamson; Leonidas; Lx sey Madcap Me ary Garden; Mme. Chereau; 
Mme. Che a — Monsignor; Mra. Kingscote; Iroquois; Nokomis; Storm 
Cloud ntas; Princess Beatrice; Queen aterina; Sherwin -Wright; 
Waltaite” _ riptive Folder Free. 


Macedon, N. Y. 


August, 1935 


A. B. Katkamier, 





"M just back from Bermuda 
—land of flowers. 


Nature expresses herself in 


many moods, distinctive of 
each place. There’s a charac- 
teristic appearance to the plant 
life and landscape of Connecti- 
cut which isn’t California, and 
Bermuda distinctly isn’t the 
Italian lakes, altho it reminds 
me of them. On Bermuda’s cor- 
al islands, 666 miles southeast 
of New York, rains are fre- 
quent; the rock and soil are po- 
rous, permitting perfect drain- 
age and at the same time 
retaining sufficient water to 
support abundant vegetation. 
Snapdragons frequently grow 
as high as you can reach. Chi- 
nese Hibiscus grows to phe- 
nomenal size. Gay hedges of 
oleander wander over hill and 
dale. Exquisite Passionflowers 
bejewel the walls and fences. 
Morning-glories spread a pur- 
ple mantel over waste places. 
Gorgeous trees silhouette their 
gay blossoms against the dark, 
almost black-green, backgrounds 
of the cedars. Bermudians don’t 
take gardening as seriously as 
some of us who have to battle 
with heat and frost—things 
just grow. 


My Favorite Spot. “Where is 
the most beautiful garden in 
the world?” Can you answer 
this? I’m sure I don’t know. 
John Galsworthy, British nov- 
elist, in speaking of the gardens 
near Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, said, “I freely assert that 
none in the world are so beau- 
tiful as these.” And I would 
say after having visited Ber- 
muda that it is truly one big 
garden which spreads itself 
over several hundred islands. 
But can we say these spots are 
more beautiful than some other 
spot in Nature? Are the wild- 
flowers of Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia, less beautiful? And should 
we visit Mount Hood when 
beargrass and other wildflowers 
are spreading their native love- 
liness over an alpine meadow, 
wouldn’t we say it was still 
more beautiful? It’s always dif- 
ficult to choose our favorite. 
It’s impossible to say, “I’ve 
just read a good book, therefore 
I shall never read another.” 
So, I’ve never been able to 
bring myself to choosing my 
favorite spot in the world. 


A Hat or a Bucket. In the photograph on this page stand spires 
of beargrass, found in wet and gurgly spots of the mountainous 
regions from California to British Columbia, where water from 


In Oregon beargrass grows at the base of Mount Hood 
and in the mountains all along the Pacific Coast 


they emerge from their winter 
sleep. It’s also said that Indians 
eat the boiled roots, and the 
water in which they are boiled 
is evaporated to make an ex- 
cellent soap. 


Going and Arriving. | don’t care 
to go to the Valley of Ten 


Thousand Smokes in Alaska, 


but I’ve often said we some- 
times have more fun going to a 
place than we do after we get 
there. I’d greatly enjoy the 


journey, but I’m sure I wouldn’t 


care greatly for the Valley it- 
self, because I understand it’s 
devoid of vegetation, and any 
to. tyr 
place such as that isn’t for me. 


Engineer vs. Botanist. A noted 
engineer once said to Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, best-known American 
horticulturist, “In the whole 
world there are only 12 bridges 
I’d like to see. All the rest are 
built on familiar principles. Yet 
think of the thousands upon 
thousands of various kinds of 
flowers you want to see.” 

The study of flowers is in- 
deed inexhaustible. After we 
know their names we’ve only 
begun to understand, for then 
we wonder how to grow them— 
if they have interesting legends 
—and their use to man. These 
and a dozen other thoughts 
come into our minds. Every 
plant is interesting if we know 
something about its hidden se- 
cret life—even as every person 
knows a fascinating true story 
if he will only tell it. 


“New Pegs.” George F. Pier- 
rot, managing editor of the 
American Boy Magazine, was 
talking to Dr. Inazo Nitobe, 
Japanese scholar, who said, 
“Perhaps the chief advantage 
of travel is that it fixes a series 
of pegs in our minds.” 

I agree. Having just returned 
from Bermuda, I’m alert to see 
news items about it and to talk 
with others who have been 
there. As Doctor Nitobe says, 
“A trip gives us pegs, the nu- 
cleus of a new interest, so that 
we spend the rest of our lives 
broadening that interest.” 


Garden Travel Value. It seems 
to me that we who have gar- 
dened homes enjoy traveling 
more than most people. We’re 
constantly thinking how to ap- 
ply new-found ideas to our own 


gardens. Besides, travel is an inspiration and a storehouse for 
memories that portend a happy life in our later years. It’s not 
how far we go but how alert we are that determines the value of 


the glaciers keeps beargrass roots constantly cool and moist. travel. Someone has said that the wise man sees as much 


From the plant’s grasslike leaves woven with cedar bark the 
Indians made baskets, used both for hats and buckets. Charles 
Francis Saunders tells us that the plant is called beargrass be- 
cause the tuberous rootstocks are relished by the bears when 
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going to a nearby brook as the fool sees going 
around the world. What a great object-lesson 
in gardening and homemaking is available to 
those who travel with open eyes and hearts. 














